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PREFATORY NOTE 



This report on the Educational Opportunity Grant Program is 
based on data obtained from students receiving grants and from financial 
aid personnel administering the program at the institutional level . The 
data cover fiscal year 1970 (academic year 1969-70) and the findings are 
applicable to conditiors existing during this year. 

Both student and administrator respondents contributed generously 
of their time by completing questionnaires ^ su^^plying statistical data, 
and--in some instances- -spending long hours discussing their e3q>eriences 
in the program with the investigators. In addition, personnel at the 
Office of Education (Bureau of Higher Education) have been most helpful, 
as have been administrators at the regional level. 

Intellectual guidance and stinwlation were provided by many of 
my colleagues at the Bureau of Applied Social Research, in particular, 

f 

Dr. Sara Sleber, the Principal Investigator for the study. Special thanks 

are due, however, to Lois Sanders who reviewed the manuscript with pains- 
taking thoroughness and whose insights and suggesitions have been incor- 
porated in the final report. A final expression of gratitude is due to 
Carol Dulaney who org^itod, coordinated, and executed the complex tasks 

Involved In conducting a study of this size. 

The reader should bear in mind that there is a basic premise 

upon which the study rests. We havd proceeded on the assuiDption that the 
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program goal (of extending the opportunity for higher education to 

high school graduates of exceptional financial need) is a good one; 

the objective of the analysis was to assess the extent to which this 

goal is being achieved rather than to question the value of the goal 

itself. 
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SUM^^ARY 



Background 

The Educational Opportunity Grants (EOG) Program was established 

under the Higher Education Act of 1965, Administered through the U.S, 

Office of Education, its purpose i,s: 

to assist in making available the benefits of higher education 
to qualified high school graduates of exceptional financial need, 
who for lack of financial means of their omi or their families 

would be unable to obtain such benefits without such aid. 

The program is implemented through allocations to participating 
institutions which distribute the monies to needy students. Grants msiy 
range from $200 to $1000 depending upon assessment of need, but may 
constitute no more than half of the student's total aid package. Guide- 
lines for institutional administration of the program are set forth in 
the legislation (as passed in 1965 and amended in 1969), in the EOG 
Manual;! and in periodic memoranda to participating schools. 

Objectives of Study 

in the sununer of 1969, the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 

Columbia University was aivarded a contract by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
('.ation to study the students And institutions piirticlpating in the EOG 
program. The objectives of the study were: 

(1) To identify the dern^aphic, academic, fmd attitudinal character- 
istics of students receiving B0G*s; 

15 
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(2) To describe the characteristics of institutions participating in 
the EOG program and to note the procedures and problems involved 
in the administration of the program. 

(3) To examine the financial aid packages, policies, and practices 
of institutions as well as the financial aid packages awarded to 
.students . 

(4) To determine the extent and effectiveness of institutional efforts 
to recruit, admit, and retain students of exceptional financial 
need. 

Procedures of Study 

The following data have been collected: 

(1) ^estionna ires from 9789 students receiving EOG*s during academic 
year 1969-70. (Response rate was 78.1 per cent). 

(2) Student Data Forms from S80 aid administrators, containing infor- 
mation on 10,166 students. (This repreisents 81.6 per “Cent of the 
administriitors responding for 81.3 per cent of the EOG recipients). 

(3) Questionniiiires from 1620 of the 1939^ participating Institutions. 
(Response rate. was 84.3 per cent). 

(4) Factual material from U.S. Census, National Center for Educational 

Statistics, ECG Reports. 

(5) Qualitative data obtained through interviews with administrators 
and f/tudents at twenty institutions throughout the country. 



^This was the number of participating schools on July 1, 1969; 
more have entered since that time. 
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The sample of students was choson as follows: 

(1) The 1939 institutions were divided into three groups, based the 

estimated nimibar of grants to be awarded during 1949-70. 

(2) Every large program (300 grants or more) , every other medium- 
sized program (100-299 grants), and every fifth small -program 
Institution constituted the sample of 711 schools from which stu- 
dents were selected. 

(3) Administrators from the sample schools supplied the names of the 

2 

Students awarded EOG’s for the 1969-70 academic year. 

(4) Students were selected from these lists as follows: 

(a) every twentieth student from large-program schools; 

(b) every tenth student from medium- si zed program schools; 

(c) every fourth student from small-program schools. 

Findings^ 

A. Students (Chapter Three) 

1. IVhen viewed against the yardstick of national (ACE) norms for 
entering freshmen (1969), EOG freslunen constitute a group from 
a distinctly lower socio-economic background «id have propor- 
tionally almost foiar times as many students from minority bafck- 
grounds . 

2. Seventy per cent of the BOG recipients come from families with 

annual incomes of less than $6000. The student whose family 



^All but 14 institutions complied with our requests for these 

lists, 

^Findings are based on the respondents--institutional and 
student. A cougar ison of respondents and non-respondents is presented 
in Chapter Two. 
o 
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income exceeds $6000 receives a lower BOG, has more dependents 

in his ^family, and holds a guaranteed loan or non-state scholar- 
ship. 

3. More EOCi students than other undergraduates live on canipus. 

4. EGG students are not a homogeneous group. Income and race 
dramatically differentiate the demographic, academic, and at- 
titudinal characteristics of students. Exceptionally low- 
income/ininority students are more likely than other E06 re- 
cipients to: 

(a) be the first in the family to attend college 

(b) have grown up on a farm or small totvn in southern and 

border states 

(c) have been enrolled in a non-college preparatory program 
in high school, have ranked in the lower half of their 
high school class, and to have scored below the national 

mean of SAT-Verbal or ACT'S 

(d) say they would not have been able to attend college with- 
out financial aid 

(e) have decided only after completing high school to go to 
college and to have found out only after high school that 
they were eligible for financial aid 

(f) be vocationally oriented 

(g) attend public institutions, especially the two-year ccm- 

munlty colleges . 

5. Compared to other students, however, the lowest income level/ 

18 
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Tninority students have as high (or even higher) educational ^ 

occupational, and income expectations. 

6. Differences aniong students from the various income levels, as 
well as between racial groups, are compounded when both factors 
are taken into account simultaneously. At every income level, 
the black EOG recipient^ enters college with more severe aca- 
demic handicaps than the white student. 

7. Efforts to condensate for these handicaps are apparent at every 
income level . The black student receives a higher EOG , a larger 
total financial aid package, and is more likely to be taking 
remedial courses or receiving special tutoring or ccanseling. 

8. Student attitudes toward grants, work, and loans are related 
both to the make-up of their financial aid package and to family 
income and ethnic background. Better than 80% of the black stu- 
dents have negative attitudes toward working to pay for college 
whether employed or not, and the higher the income, the more op- 
posed the students are to loans . 

B. Institutions (Chapters Four, Five, and Seven) 

1, Eight out of ten public, but only seven out of ten private in- 
stitutions of higher education participate in the EOG program. 

2, The two-year institutions, both public and private, have the 
highest proportion of BOG students with financial and academic 
handicaps . 

^Differences between whites and the other minority-groups are 
not as clear-cut or consistent as those betv/een whites and blacks. 
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3. Although most institutions engage in efforts to recruit dis- 
advantaged students, about half have established specifj. pro- 
grams for this purpose. The most active recruiters arc* the 
private universities; least active are two-year institutions. 

All institutions cite insufficient funds as a factor liiliting 
or preventing recruitment efforts. Almost half report tnat 
one of the chief impediments to recruitment activity is lack 
of funds for supportive services. 

4. Many schools state that they limit recruitment efforts because 
they already have sufficient disadvantaged applicants. This 
appears to be a legitimate claim. Administrators at some of 
the other schools, however, are reluctant to increase the pro- 
portion of minority students on their campuses as they are of 
the opinion that these students may create academic, religious, 
or social j^roblems, 

5. All Institutional types, but the university in particular, tend 

to waive the normal admissions criteria more frequently for EGG 
students than for othw students. While a higher proportion of 
EOG students have ranked in the top quartile of their high 
school class than college students in general, this relsitionship 
is reversed in the private university. 

6. The data suggest that high school rank is less a function of 
the objective achiev^ent of the student than of the quality of 
the secondary school fi*om which he is graduated. Similarly, the 
definition of "high risk" student depends less upon the objective 

! 20 t 
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characteristics of the student than on the academic quality of 

the institution of higher education he attends. 

7. With few exceptions, EOG's are not awarded as scholarships. 

There is no relationship between high school quart ile rank and 
the size of an EOG. Private universities are the least likely 
to award BOG*s to students of higher academic caliber, 

8. In every type of school, EOG students are more likely than other 
undergraduates to receive remedial help. The use of supportive 
services among EOG students is most pronounced at the university 
level , 

9. While there is wide variation in retention rates of EOG students 
among different types of institutions, there is little difference 
in reenrollment rates of BOG freshmen and other freshmen. Al- 

i though BOG students enter with academic handicaps, by the end of 

!■ 

I 

I the first year they have made sufficient progress to enable them 

I to remain in school. Retention rates of EOG students are highest 

j in private universities, lowest in two-year institutions. 

I 10. Of the 254,000 students who received B0G*s in 1968-69, well under 

I 1 per cent withdrew for financial reasons, Mid approximately 3 

' per cent failed to reenroll for academic reasons. 

11. Almost three-fifths of the institutions report that their EOG 
allocation for FY 1970 was inade^ate, but 72 pw cent of the 
predominantly black schools, in which two- thirds of the students 
receive financial aid, r^ort Inadequate funds, 

1 ; 21 
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12. Related to reports of inadequate funding are practices such as: 

(a) giving smaller awards to more students 

(b) giving priority to students with higher acad«nic perfor- 
mance or to students who apply early- -both of which penalize 
the student who decides to go to college Only after com- 
pleting high school. 

13. Packaging practices are related to the availability to an in- 
stitution of alternative sources of financial aid (endowments, 
state support) to serve as matching funds for EOG's. 

14. The percentage of the panel -approved amount allocated to in- 
stitutions within each state accounts for differences in re- 
ports as to the adequacy of EQ6 funds. In states funded at 
85 per cent or higher, 56 per cent of the Institutions report 
sufficient funds; in states funded at less than 70 per cent 
only 22 per cent report that their allocations were sufficient. 

15. Overrepresented in states which are funded at less than 70 per 

cent are predominantly black institutions, public two-year 
schools, schools in low- income counties: in other words, funding 

is least adequate where the need is the greatest. 

16. Pi seal -operations data indicate that student financial aid per- 
sonnel are targeting E0G*s to students of minority background. 

In 1968-69: 

(a) a lower proportion of black students (49%) than white 

students (69%) were enrolled in CWS and/or NDSL, but did 
not receive an BOG; 
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(b) almost twice the proportion o£ black students as white 

ones (13.1% compared to 7,3%) received aid under all three 

federal programs. 

17. Most financial aid officers feel that the COG program has defin- 
itely been sucessful at their school (80%). On the other hand, 
almost one-third (32.8%) state that BOG has had little impact 

at their school other than serving as a source of additional 
fwids. The perceived success of the progriun is related toi 

(a) such institutional variables as program- size, recruitment 
efforts, and the proportion of students receiving financial 
aid; 

(b) student variables, such as the proportion of students with 
family incomes under $3000, from minority backgrounds, 

and who would have been unable to attend college without 

financial aid. 

18, On most small campuses, and many medium sized ones as well, the 
financial aid officer occupies one or more additional positions 
(teacher, dean, etc.). This multiple-role playing is directly 
related to the reporting of administrative problems. Administra- 
tive differentiation increases with program (and school) size. 

In large institutions, such administrative differentiation appears 
to contribute to progr^ success; in medium-sized schools Joint 
administration of financial aid and special recruitment programs 
se^s to be a feasible arrwg^ent. 
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Separate administration of financial aid and special 
recruitment programs . 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

The major conclusion of this study is that the EOG program is 
achieving its primary objective of enabling students of exceptional 
financial need to obtain an education beyond high school. EOG's are 
being targeted to the low-income/minority student. Institutions are 
engaged in efforts to recsfuit disadvantaged students, are waiving the 
usual admissions criteria, and providing supportive services to over- 
come the academic handicaps with which many such students enter. 

Although institutions encounter problems in administering the 
program, they overwhelinlngly attest to the program's success and hope 
to expand it within the next few years. Financial aid personnel are 
firmly coimiitted to the goal of aiding the most needy students | they 
are studiously attempting to follow offical guidelines. The primary 
concern, however, is how to meet commitments to Increasing mnnbers of 
students, in the face of costs which are rising disproportionately to 
appropriations . 

The major recommendations stemming from this study are: 

(1) Modification of the state allocation formula to ensure channeling 
of Axnds to states with the greatest need; allocat ions should re- 
flect in-state and interstate variations in the cost of living. 

(2) Imnedlate and substantial increase in the funding of the EOG pro- 
gram to meet the needs which have been generated by increasing 
numbers of schools in the program, reported increases in the number 
of low- income students entering college, and higher costs of at- 
tending college. 
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( 3 ) Separate institutional grants to underwrite the costs of recruit- 
ment activities and the concomitant remedial programs. 

(4) Intensification of federal government efforts to distribute infor- 
mation regarding the availability of financial aid for education 
beyond high school. At the secondary level, dissemination of this 
type of information should begin no later than the ninth grade. 

(5) Three-year forward funding to facilitate long-range planning and 
to guarantee the coiMDitment made to the student in the spring. 

(6) Increased funding at the regional level to offer technical as- 
sistance to the large number of small -program schools who report 
problems in administering the program. 

(7) The establishment and funding in each region of a Financial Aid 
Advisory Commission under the auspices of the National Association 
of Financial Aid Officers. Members of this commission would pro- 
vide direction to Institutions in establishing the program, in 
setting up uniform need analysis systems, and in data collection 
techniques for completing applications and fiscal-operations reports. 

(8) Elimination of the present $1000 ceiling on EOG's. The amount 
of the grant should be determined solely on the basis of student 

need in light of institutional costs. 

(9) Elimination of the four-year limit on the eligibility of students 
for EOG’s to provide continuous coverage for those requiring more 

than four years to complete college. 

(10) Elimination of distinction between initial and renewal year monies 

to permit flexibility and greater discretion in the distribution 

: 20 
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of awards at th© institutional level. 

(11) Prior consent of the student and his parents authorizing the in- 
stitution to release academic and financial data for evaluating 

the program. 

(12) Supplemental grants for institutions with high retention rates. 

(13) Modifications of Application and Fiscal -Operations forms: 

(a) Initifate uniform reporting of program activities. Both 
forms should include the number of students in each income 
braclcet and the dollar amount expended in each of these 

categories . 

(b) Data on both family and parental income for independent 

students . 

(c) Use of DHEW regional classification of Fiscal -Operations 

Reports , 

(14) Making provision for longitudinal panel studies of these BOG re- 
cipients in order to assess the long-range effects of the program. 

The above recommendations have been previously proposed by 

financial aid personnel at the institutional, regional, and. national 

levels, md teve been under discussion in Congressional conmittee. 

Their significance lies not so much in their originality as in the fact 

th/it, for the first time, there is a body of student and institutional 

d/ita to buttress them. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



EVALUATION RESEARCH 

"Ours is an age of action progT^anis where large organizations 
and huge expenditures go into the attempted solution of every con- 
ceivable social problem,"^ This has been nowhere more apparent in 
recent years than at the federal level where there has been a consid- 
erable increase in the number of social action programs designed to 
improve, in some manner and to so/ne degree, the condition of those who 
might be called "disadvantaged" or "culturally deprived." Congress has 
appropriated lurge sums of money | new organizational structures have 
been created to administer these varied programs j manuals and direc- 
tives to those responsible for implementing these programs at the local 
level have been drafted revised; huge amounts of data on those who 
are being served by these programs have been amassed. 

Despite the fact that systematic evaluation is a necessary 
acco^animent to rational social action, many of these recently estab- 
lished programs have yet to be evaluated, Itodoubtedly, those who 
administer a social action program at the top level receive at least 
a minimum of feedback, both from middle and lower level in^lementers of 
the program, as well as from the "clients" whom the program is designed 

1 „ 

Hyman, H. H. , Wright, C. R. , and Hopkins, T. K., Applications 

of Metho^ of Evaluation: Four Studies of the Encampmrot for Citize n- 
ship* University of California Press, Berkeley, 1962, p. 3. * 
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to reach. They become aware of some of the problem spots and cognizant 

of some of the program’s weaknesses and strengths. Furthermore, they 
usually possess statistical data in the form of regular reports 
required of those implementing the program at the local level. To a 
certain degree, therefore, a continual process c: ”in -house” evaluation 

occurs . 

A conprehensive evaluation, however, entails collecting objec- 
tive, systematic information about the results of a social action pro- 
gram. '‘The technical features of such inquiries are exceedingly 
complex,” says Hyman, and require that a specialized research orgMii- 
zation, objective, impartial and free from constraint, imdertake such 
a task. It is at this point that the social scientist can make a major 
contribution for, as Moynihan has noted, ”lhe role of social science 
lies not in the formulation of social policy, but in the measurement of 

3 

its results . ” 

A major area in which federal monies have been increasingly 

expended, has been student financial aid, administered imder the aegis 

of the U.S. Office of Education. One sudi program in this area is the 

Educational Opportwiity Grant Program, authorized under Title IV of the 

Higher Education Act in 1965 (and amended in 1968). Its puin?ose, as 

stated in the 1965 legislation is 

to provide, through institutions of higher education, educational 
opportisilty grants to assist in making available the benefits of 

2 

Ibid ., p. 5, 

^Moynihan, Daniel P., Maximum Feasible Misimders tiding; Com- 
munity Action in the War on Po^rty. The Free Press, New York, 1969, 
p. 193. 
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higher education to qualified high school graduates of exceptional 
financial need, who for lack of financial means of their own or 
their families would be unable to obtain such benefits without 
such aid. 

After almost five years of operation, little was actually known about 

the extent to which the above goal was being achieved. 'Through Office 
of Education's annual Pis cal -Operations Reports, tremendous amounts of 
data were being collected from each institution. Tliese data, however. 
Were sufficient merely to provide a skeletal view of the racial and 
ethnic background, family income, and cji.ass level of the students 
receiving EOG's, Moreover, time, budget, and personnel limitations 
within the Office of Education enabled only superficial collation and 
analysis of the data being collected from participating institutions. 
Accordingly the U.S, Office of Education contracted witii Columbia 
University's Bureau of Applied Social Research to conduct a detailed 
study of the students and schools participating in the BOG Program. 

The report which follows presents the resq<Its of this study. 

Before proceeding to present these results, however, it might 
be helpful to discuss briefly some of the general problems and 
procedures involved in "evaluation research," and then to relate these 
to the specific problems of evaluating the BOG Program, 

Any action program is designed to achieve certain goals, and 
any evaluation of m action program must therefore attempt to assess 
the degree to which program goals have actually been achieved. Program 
goals, however, are not always explicitly stated, not always shared by 
those responsible for administering or implementing the program, and 
not always stable over an extended period of time. The lack of 

: 29 
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explicitness, consensus, and stability of program goals raises diffi- 

4 

culties for the evaluator of a social action program. 

Explicitness 

Although the goals of government action programs are usually 

5 . 

ea^licitly stated in the legislation authorizing the program, the 

general statement in the legislation may not exhaust the goals for the 
program as intended by Congress or by program officials . Ifherefore it 
becomes necessary for the evaluator to sift through the directives, 
memoranda, reporting and application forms, and other such materials 
v/hich may provide further es^llcit stateinents or clues as to progiam 
goals. Similarly, interviews with those responfiible for authorizing, 
administering, or implementing the program are necessary to reveal more 

fully the anticipated goals for the program. 

/ 

/ 

’ f 

Consensus / * 

T I “ 

Hie problem of determining what are the goals of a progrj^m is 
compounded by the fact that there may be a lack of consensus amofig 
program officials, as well as between the latter and those responsible 
for implementing the program at the regional and local levels , IVhile 
the effects of a social action program, therefore, may be positive from 
one point of view, they may be neutral or negative from another. A 

^For a penetrating and extensive discussion of tills subject see 

leuis, K. S. and Metzger, L., Measuring the Goal:; of Action Programs ; 
k Case Study of a New Technique , Bureau of Applied S6«iiial Research, 

New York, 1971 . t 

s 

See pages 2-3 for the general statement of the objectives of the 
EOG program as set forth in the Higher Education Act of 1*^65, 

; 30 
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lack of consensus, regarding prograni objectives for example, was 

implicit in the language of the House of Representative's as compared 
to the Senate's bill amending the 1965 Higher Education Act (in 1968), 
Under the Senate bill, grants or contracts were to be authorized for 
(recruitment) programs to identify qualified high school youths "of 
financial or cultural need" with "an exceptional potential for post- 
secondary educational training," The House bill authorized such funds 
to identify youths of "exceptional financial need"; it eliminated the 
notion of "exceptional potential." The conference to resolve the 
differences between the two Houses adopted the Senate's language. It 
is evident from the above that the House was placing even greater 
en^hasis than the Senate on the goal of serving the student of excep- 
tional financial need (as stated in Idie 1965 legislation, ^ 

In addition to lack of consensus regarding program emphases 
among the congressmen who designed or voted for the legislation, 
intensive case studies of the financial aid operation at more than 
twenty institutions revealed that while there may be general consensus 
regarding over-all program goals, emphases of students, financial aid 
officers, other administrative officers, and regional /national 
officials are not always congruent. Students with whom we spoke were 
primarily concerned with the adequacy or inadequacy of their aid; 
financial^ aid officers enphasized the administrative problems; regional 

^90th Congress, 2nd Session, House of Representatives, Report 

No. 1919, p. 61, 

^At the same time the House was rejecting the notion that true 
equal! tarianism is compatible with an aristocracy of talent. 



and national officials tended to define 'success" in terms of the 
extent to which program directives were being adhered to. Admissions 
officers stressed rectuitment and academic deans emphasized problems of 
retention of disadvantaged students. Thus students, institutional 
personnel, and program officials at the national or regional levels may 
all differ as to the area in which program effects are most desired. 

Stability 

mie modification or change of emphasis over time can further 
con^licate the problem of evaluating a social action program. Partic- 
ularly in the case of govexTiment progrmns may goals and emphasis shift 
with changes of Administration or with the resignation or replacement 
of program personnel . Such a change of en^hasis has been evident in 
the case of the BOG Program — even during the past eighteen months . 
Implicit, for exan^le, in the ^endments to the Higher Education Act 
(in 1968), in the memoranda to financial aid officers during 1968, 

1969, and 1970, and in changes in the application form for funds (in 
October 1970) has been the increasing emphasis on the goal of concen- 
trating efforts and resources upon the most disadvantaged students . 

The 1968 Amendments to the Hi^er Education Act of 1965, for exMiple, 
raised the maximum grant from $800 to $1000 and eliminated the $200 
academic incentive award to students placing in the top half of their 
college class. It also enabled institutions to increase the size of 
their awards by permitting a student's College Work-Study earnings to 
be used as matdiilng fimds , Page 1-1 of the 1970 Application Form 
further indicated the Administration's increased emphasis on targeting 



available funds to the exceptiom\lly needy student. ITie program 

evaluator, therefore, must be alert possible changes of program 

goals or enchases over time. 

Once the evaluator has determined what are the goals of the 
program and has taken into account the possibility of lack of con- 
sensus Mid stability of program goals, then he may proceed to concep- 
tualize program effects and to develop adequate indicators to enable 
the assessment of program success. Ihis too raises problems, for the 
evaluator must determine the locus of program effects: that is, has 

^e program affected individuals, organizations, communities, society 
For example, has EOG enabled ir.divi duals to attend college? Has it 
altered the orgaiiizational structure, goals and policies of institu- 
tion of higher education? Has it reduced conmunity unrest or mill- 
tancy? Has it raised the general education level of society? 

The locus of effects of a program which an evaluator must 
conceptualize may be further specified, says Hyman, into *'sub -regions 
Let us assiune that the major objectives of the BOG Program are aimed 
at individuals - "Students * Does this mean that the program has had 
positive effects if: 

(1) it has brou^t a disadvantaged student into college? 

(2) the student has adjusted academically? 

(3) the student’s educational and occupational aspirations are 

hi^? 

(4) the student con^letes his education wid enters an occupation 

higher than that of his father? 
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In other words, the ''effect" of the prograni on the student may be 

behavioral, attitudinal, motivational — these would all constitute areas 
to be investigated in any evaluation of a program. 

Similarly, if the locus or "region" under analysis is a collec- 
ti vity , such as the college, there are also sub-regions for which the 
program may have had impact. Has the introduction of BOG 

(1) changed the composition of the student body? 

(2) modified attitudes of faculty, alumni, trustees? 

(3) increased the relative power or authority of financial aid 
officers ? 

(4) altered organizational goals or structure? 

(5) affected college-community relations? 

This evaluation, as is true of most evaluations of social action 
programs, will focus on the program effects i^on individuals (students) 
and upon aggregates (institutions), will specify the various sub- 
regions, such as attitudes, achievement, behavior, organizational 
structure, and then will operationalize these sub-regions in terms of 
specific variables to be measured. 

"Further con^llcating the problem of conceptualization for the 

g 

evaluator, is the dimension of time." Most social action programs 
attempt to effect change in attitudes or behavior of individuals, or in 

goals or structure of organizations. The problem of the evaluator is 

®Hyiaan, H. H, and Wright, C. R., "Evaluating Social Action 
ProgrMas," in Lazarsfeld, P, F. et al,. The Uses of Sociology, Basic 
Books, Inc., New York, 1967, p, 759, 
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then to assess the extent of change in the specified locus . This is 

normally done by using ’'before and after” measures. The problem may 
arise, however, as to how soon ”before” and how long ’’after.” Many 
programs may have ’’sleeper effects,” that is, their impact on indivi- 
duals or collectivities may not become apparent until months or even 
years later. Similarly, an evaluator might oe interested in the extent 
of ’’persistence of effects.” This would necessitate measuring the 
’’after” at specified intervals over a period of months or years , 

In the case of the EOG program, the temporal problem is most 
complex. The study has taken place at one point in time, after insti- 
tutions as well as students have been participating in the program 
for anywhere from several months to four years. The students represent 
only the first cohort receiving EOG’s. Several questions, therefore, 
must be asked. After the first spirited efforts to recruit needy 
students, what next? Will staff become stale and tired? Will 
enthusiasm wane? Has the influx of this first cohort changed the 
complex of student body, the attitudes of administrators, the climate 
of the campus so that the next cohort is likely to possess different 
characteristics? A replication of the study perhaps three to four 
years later might help provide OTSwers to these kinds of questions, 

A second question one might ask concerns the more long-range 
’’effects” of the program on tfie cohort studied . To what extent has 
there been a persistence of effects? Have recipients of EOG's com- 
pleted the colleges they attended? Have they entered the occupations 
they had anticipated entering while in college? Have they pursued 

. 35 
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graduate study as they may have planned? A follow-up study vvould 

obviously be called for if one were to evaluate the long-range effects 
of an EOG Program on students. 

In evaluating the EOG program, the ten^oral problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that the research design did not provide for a 
control group of students or institutions not participating in the EOG 
program. The temporal effects of the program, therefore, can only be 
inferred by controlling for the length of time an institution or 
student has participated in it, A more valid evaluation of the progiam 
calls for a follow-up of students (and institutions) several years from 
the time of their completion of the questionnaire in order to assess 
the long-range effects of EOG. 

Another difficulty Irdierent in an evaluation of a program such 

as EOG is that today there are many programs designed to effect similar . 
outcomes --namely to help provide the benefits of higher education to 
financially needy high school graduates. How does the evaluator 
determine the extent to which EOG, rather thm OVS, NDSL, a state loan 
or scholarship, or a local PTA grant has enabled an institution to 
increase its enrollment of especially disadvantaged students? Simi- 
larly, commtoiil^ pressures, as well as Increased militwcy of student 
demands, have led many schools to expand their efforts to recruit the 
"culturally deprived" high school graduate. TOe problem, therefore, 
of separating the effect of EOG from the effects of other similar 
programs or of other organizational or environmental factors faces tiie 
evaluator. 

: 36 
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Perhaps the major difficulty inherent in evaluating a program 

such as EOG, however, steins from the fact that the program is adminis- 
tered at the grass roots level by 1900 administrators, in 1900 discrete 
institutions, each with its own distinctive student body, geographical 
locale, institutional goals, philosophical or religious outlooks, 
faculty interests, conmiunity relations problems, and so on. Therefore, 
the central directives, or uniform application and reporting forms 
which might give unity to the program, are translated into action, 
interpreted, or implemented by administrators of the program according 
to their own unique situations . 

Furthermore, as Hyman notes, programs are administered by 
people , by a staff,® and ’’with one turnover of personnel, the findings 
of m evaluation may no longer apply." Accordingly, similar finaicial 
input of federal funds to two institutions will be handled with differ- 
ing degrees of effectiveness. 

Finally, it should be noted that evaluation seeks to do more 

than to provide objective evidence of the extent to which a program has 
adiieved its explicitly stated, intended goals. Ihe evaluator must 
always be alert to "the degree to which [the program] produces unoiti- 
cipated consequences which when recoil zed would also be regarded as 

relevant to the social -action agency."^® Such unintended consequences 

may be congruent with or contrary to the explicit objectives of the 

11 

program. 

4 in 

- Ibid ., p. 754. Ibid ., p. 762. 

^^Merton, R. K,, "The Unanticipated Consequences of Purposive 
Social Action," American Journal of Sociology, 1938. 
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One such unintended consequence of the federal student 

financial aid programs comes to mind. Several financial aid officers, 
in conversations with us during the site visits, mentioned that they 
devoted some time to "consulting” on an informal basis with other 
financial aid officers who were having difficulty atoinistering the 
program at their schools, con^leting reports, requesting funds. The 
rewards of this activity accrued to the consultant personally either 
in the form of fees, or of peer recognition of ej^ertise. Moreover, 
this recognition of expertise was beneficial to the financial aid 
officer’s own institution since an important con^onent of the regional 
panels * decisions on institutional funding is the extent to which the 
financial aid officer is regarded as competent and knowledgeable. It 
is , interesting that this consul tait role, as yet not institutionalised, 
has arisen as an unanticipated consequence of the sudden introduction 
of large sums of federal money into colleges. niis is just (me 
example of the kinds of unintended results of social action programs 
for which an evaluator must be alert. 

Problems of ascertaining goals, of conceptualizing, operation- 
alizing, and isolating "effects,” of accoimting for the temporal 
dimension > of searching for unanticipated consequences — these are but 
a few of the problems confronting the evaluator of a social action 
program such as BOG, 

12 

Only recently it appears that financial aid officers, in 
recognition of their lack of preparation for the demands in^osed by 
these new programs are creating associations for the instruction of 

fin^cial aid officers in the complexities of program administration. 
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RatheT than abdica*©, the answer lies in the two-step process 

which will be followed in presenting the EOG data. The first stage 

will be descriptive, the second analytical. 'Ihe report will be divided 

as follows; 

(1) Caiapter Two describes the kinds of data collected, the sources 
of data, the method of selecting respondents, and concludes 
v/ith a discussion of response rates (of institutions and 
students) . 

(2) If the EOG Program is targeted to reach the student of excep- 
tional fin«icial need, especially minority students, then a 
description of the socio-economic characteristics, academic 
backgroimds, and college decision-making processes of our EOG 
sample should enable us to assess the extent to which students 
receiving EOG*s are those of exceptional financial need who, 
without the benefit of such aid would have been unable to 
attend college. In Chapter Three, therefore, we will describe 
the ”EOG Student,*' that is, his racial, ethnic, socio-economic 
background; his "route to college"; his educational and occu- 
pational plans; his attitude toward college in general and 
toward financial aid in particular. 

(3) In Chapter Four we identify the characteristics of institutions 
participating in EOG, that is, their type, control, size, 
racial composition, and geographic location. We present data 
to show the extent to which institutions participating in the 
EOG program have established special programs or are utilizing 
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various channels to recruit disadvantaged students, well as 

the extent to which these Institutions are using non-tradi- 
tional yardsticks for admitting these students and special 
means for retaining them after admission. 

(4) Chapter Five is devoted to a description and analysis of the 
financial aid policies Mid practices of institutions . It also 
presents data on student attitudes toward various forms of 
financial aid as well as a description of their financial aid 
packages . 

(5) . In Chapter Six we describe in depth the experiences, problems, 

procedures, and policies of twenty institutions in order to 

nresent more detailed information about the EOG Program and 
to es^lain relationships discovered through questionnaire 
analysis . 

(6) Finally, in Chapter Seven we attempt to pinpoint tiiose insti- 
tutional characteristics and procedures that are correlated 
with perceived and actual "success*' in administering the EOG 

program. 
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CHAPTER TOO 

METHODOLOGY 

Section 1 . Kinds of Data Collected 
Data on Institutions 

As of July 1, 1969 (when the study began) there were 1,939 
institutions of higher education and an estimated 260,000 students 

participating in the BOG program,^ Every participating institution 

received a mailed questionnaire to be completed by the financial aid 

2 

officer and designed to obtain information in the following areas: 

(a) Generrl institutional data (minority enrollment, achnissions, 
academic level of the student body, tuition, fees, percentage 
living on campus, etc.)* 

(b) Statistics on EOG recipients and program (number of minority 

recipients, academic level, attrition rates, proportion living 

on hampus, etc.); 

(c) Procedures, policies, imd problems involved in administering 
the EOG program at each school; 

(d) Information on recruitment and supportive programs; 

^These figures are based on the Notification to Members of 
Congress, EOG Report No. 1-69 and the supplementary notifications prior 
to July 1, 1969, 

^Copies of all instruments used in the EOG study are qipended 

to this report. 
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(e) The iristitution 's oivn assessment of the impact of the EOG 

program. 

Although the major source of institutional data has been the question- 
naire, additional institutional data have been obtained from several 
other sources: 

1 • Fiscal Operations Reports 

Fiscal Operations Reports for the year 1968-69 were submitted 
by all participating institutions to the U.S, Office of Education in 
August 1969. These reports contained the following information for 
each school: 

(a) Number of students enrolled in the EOG program 

(b) Breidcdown of EOG recipients by: 

(1) Initial vs. renewal grants 

(2) Race 

(3) Enrollment in NDSL and CWS programs 

(4) Academic level 

(5) Family income 

(6) Academic rank in high school 

(c) Recruitment source 

(d) Enrollment in supportive programs 

(e) Attrition rates 

The data from these fiscal operations reports have been sijmmarized and 
will be presented in subsequent diapters. 

42 
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2 . Master Data Deck 

A master data deck was constructed by con^iling published data 

on each institution. These data were obtained from the following 

sources ; 

Type of Information 

(a) Estimated number of E06*s, 

1969- 70 

(b) Federal region, type* 
control, race, open- 
ing fall enrollment 

(c) Estimated number of EOG’s, 

1970- 71 

(d) Demographic characteristics 
of coimty in which insti- 
tution is located 

Utilization of these data considerably reduced the length of the insti- 
tutional questionnaire and the burden on the financial aid officer. 

3. Site Visits 

Site visits have been made to twenty schools, including at 
least one in each of the ten DHBW regions . An entire day has been 
spent at each school in conversation with financial aid personnel, 
individuals responsible for recruitment or supportive programs. Deans 
of Students, academic deans, faculty, and students. The purpose of 
these visits has been to obtain the kind of qualitative information 
about an institution and its BOG Program which is unobtainable through 
survey analysis alone. The information obtained through these sight 
visits is presented in Chapter Six. 



Source 

Notification to Members of Congress, 

EOG Report No. 1-69 

% 

Opening Fall Enrollment, 1966, 1968 
National center tor BdUcalionai 
Statistics, U.S. Office of Education 

Notification to Members of Congress , 

BOG Report No. 1-70 

U.S. Census, County and City Data 
Book, 1962 
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Data on Students 

Information about students participating in the EOG program 
during 1969-70 has come from two sources— students themselves and 
financial aid officers. A san^le of almost 10,000 students from 711 
schools responded to a Student Questionnaire yielding the following 
kinds of information: 

(a) Demographic background 

(b) Educational background 

(c) Current educational and financial status 

(d) Attitudes toward college and financial aid 

(e) Career and educational plans 

Data on students in the sample were also collected from financial aid 
officers at the sample schools . A short data form yielded information 
about the student's class level, residence, grade point average (GPA) 
Mid quartile placement, financial aid, family Income, high school rank, 
test scores, race, and sex. Altogether, data forms were returned by 
580 administrators peovlding infomation on 10 .,166 students. This 
represents 81.6 per cent of the schools responding for 81.3 per cent 

3 

of the students. 



^In li^t of the extensive paperwork reqv'.red in coapleting 
these data forms, the response rate ot 81.6 per wnt is extremely sur- 
prising. It should be noted, however, that despite this high res^nse 
rate, there are several serious problems attendmt ^on fie use of 

these data forms. , ,, 

Much of the information supplied is inpossible to standardize 
for purposes of analysis. Some institutions base their G.P,A;*s 
on a 3-polnt scale, others on a 4-point one, etc. Some report 
test scores in raw figmes^ others i^e ]^rcentiles, etc.| 

Some of the information requested was omitted in a large per- 
centage of cases because it was unavailable (high school rank, 
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Section II. Selecting the Student Sample 

Since for statistical purposes it is not necessary to obtain 
responses from eveTy individual in a large universe, it was decided to 
select a sample of students from the approximately :260,000 receiving 
E0G*s. A frequency distributior of participating institutions by the 
number of awards granted for 1969-70 indicated that over half (52 per 
cent) of the awards were granted by only 12 per cent of the schools, 
while 20 per cent of all awards were grsmted by over 1,200, or 66 per 
cent of the institutions participating in the EOG program. 

Interest is obviously focused on those schools which are 
receiving large EOG allocations . It was decided therefore to select a 
sample of students from every school with a large (300 or more awards) 
EOG program, from every other school with a medium-sized (100-299 
awards) EOG program, and from every fifth school with a small (under 
100 awards) EOG program. Ihis procedure yielded 711 sdiools: 

Small -program: 239 sc. ools 

Medium -program: 243 schools 

Large program; 229 schools 



percentile standing in high sdiool or college )| 

Some information requested was omitted bec'^use of reluctance on 

the part of the financial aid office to supply it (e.g., race, name 
and address) , Omission of the latter item makes it impossible to 
match the data form with the student questionnaire | 

Although institutions were extremely cooperative about complet- 
ing the Institutional Questionnaire and stjpplying lists of students 
to whom ^ sent questionnaires, a substantial number have either 
refused or expressed deep reluctance to cojr^lete the data forms for 
several reasons: 

a. Their concejm about preserving the anonymity of the students 

and about releasing any information without the student 's 
consent I 

b. The lack of time wd personnel to obtain and transcribe the 
information requested. 
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Table 2.1 compares small- and medium-sized sample schools with 

all small- and medium-sized EOG schools on selectee characteristics. 

It can be seen that when EOG program size is held constmt, there are 
no significant differences between sample schools and schools in the 
EOG universe. Four-year Mid public institutions are perhaps slightly 
overrepresented in the sample of small-program schools but among 
medium-program schools the close resemblance between sample schools Mid 
all schools is apparent. 

The financial aid officer in each sample school was asked to 
provide a listing of all students receiving EOG's during 1969-70. All 
but fourteen financial aid officers comr^lied with this request. The 

student sample was then drawn frorri tiies# lists as follows: 

25 per cent of the recipients from sinail -program schools, or 
2,271 students; 

10 per cent of the recipients from medium-program schools, or 
4,150 students; 

5 per cent of the recipients from large-program schools, or 
6,074 students. 

This sanpling procedure resulted in a total of 12,405 students to whom 

4 

questionnaires were mailed directly. 



Approximately 275 students were not sent Student Question- 
naires directly since the fourteen schools in which they were enrolled 
had not returned their listings of EOG recipients . Instead, a packet 



of student questionnaires was sent to each of the fourteen schools and 

the financial aid officer was provided with instructions for distrib- 
uting them to a sample of recipients . 
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TABLE 2.1 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLS IN EOG UNIVERSE 
AND OF SCHOOLS FROM WHICH STUDE.NT S/^PLES 
WERE DRAiyN BY PROGRAM SIZE 





Small -Pron 


ram Schools 


Medium-PrOBi 


ram. s.chop.ls— 


, s^licteS. 

CharldteriiHbi 


In EOG 

IMiverse 
(Per cent) 


In 

Sample 
(Per cent) 


In EOG 

Universe 
(Per cent) 


In 

Sample 
(Per cent) 


Type 










Itaiversity 


2 . 6 % 


3.3% 


13 . 0 % 


14.4% 


Four-year 


51.6 


44.8 


75.2 


75.7 


TWo-year 


45.7 


51.9 


11.8 


9.9 


Control 


Public 


42.8% 


47.7% 


41.5% 


43.6% 


Private 


57.2 


52.3 


58.5 


56.4 


Race 

Predominantly white 98.4% 


99.2% 


91.7% 


93.4% 


Predominantly black 1.6 


.8 


8.3 


6.6 


Federal Region* 


1 


10.8% 


10.9% 


7.7% 


7.8% 


2 


15.8 


15.0 


17.9 


18.1 


3 


10.8 


11.3 


9.6 


9.5 


4 


12.2 


11.3 


12.4 


12.3 


5 


13.7 


13.0 


17.5 


17.3 


6 


11.9 


13.0 


13.4 


13.6 


7 


6.4 


7.0 


11. G 


11.5 


8 


2.8 


2.9 


3.7 


3.7 


9 


15.5 


15.9 


6.3 


6.2 


TOTAL 


(1,202) 


(239) 


(492) 


(243) 



*See Appendix C for states in each region (as of July 1969 when 
I sanpling was done) . See also new regional breakdoMti for which data, in 

I Chapters Three through Seven are presented. 
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TABLE 2.2 

DISTRIBUTION OF EOG RECIPIENTS IN THE UNIVERSE 

AND IN THE SAMPLE BY SIZE OF PROGRAM 





In EOG Universe 


In Sample 


Recipients in 


Estimated 

Number* 


Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 


Small Piugrams 


53,000 


20,2% 


2,271 


18.2% 


Medium Programs 


73,000 


27.9% 


4,150 


33.2% 


Large Programs 


136,000 


51.9% 


6,074 


48.6% 


Total 


262,000 


100.0% 


12,495 


100.0% 



^Estimate is based on estiinated number of awards as 
listed in Notification to Members of Congress. EOG report 
No. 1-69. 



Section 111. Response Rates 

In February 1970, questionnaires were inailed to approximately 
12,500 students Mid the same number of student data forms was sent in 
packets to 711 Institutions in which these students were enrolled; an 
institutional questionnaire was inailed to each of the 1,939 partici- 
pating schools . A month later, a second questionnaire was sent to 
about 5,000 students who had not yet returned their forms, md follow- 
up letters and questionnaires were mailed to approximately 750 non- 

i 

responding institutions. In June and July further follow-up letters 

I were sent to about 450 institutions who had not yet responded, Mid 

) 

‘ Senior ProgrMn Officers in each of the Federal (DHEW) Regions 
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were asked to follow-up schools in their respective regions. In addi- 
tion, telephone calls were made to most schools which had not returned 
questionnaires by July 1, 1970. 

Tables 2.3, 2,4, and 2.5 present the response rates respec- 
tively for institutions, for students, and for “packet" schools. The 
overall institutional and student response rates of 84.3 per cent and 
78.1 per cent are high when compared with institutional or student 
response rates in other studies.^ 

The high institutional response rate was the result of a 
coiii>ination of factors. First, perhaps, was the fact that the follow- 
up was quite coiq>rehensive; each of the non -responding schools was 
approached by mail and if necessary by telephone; questions or hesita- 
tions on the part of financial aid officers were handled by project 
staff with alacrity; U.S. Office of Education regional personnel 
cooperated by telephoning non -responding institutions in their respec- 
tive areas. A second factor contributing to the high institutional 
response rate may have been the letter to eadi school from Preston 
Valien, Acting Associate Commissioner for Higher Education, explaining 
the purpose of the study and asking for cooperation. Most important. 



For example. Bowers* study (Bowers, W. J., Student Dishonesty 
and its Control in College, Bureau of Applied Social Re^ar^ , New 
York, 1964) elicited a 60 per cent response rate from students at 100 
selected colleges. Wash’s study of Uibui Coi^s s umm er interos (Nash, 
6. mid Nixon, J., Response to Oiallenge: The New York City Urban 

Corps, Bureau of Applied Social Researdi, New York, 1967) drew a 
53 per cent response rate. Similarly, a study of California’s Educa- 
tional ^pertunity Programs (Kitano, H. and ^Hller, D., An Assessment 
of Educational Opportimity Prograns in California Hi^er Education, 
Scientific Analysis Corporation, California, 1970) elicited only a 
60 per cent institutional response. 
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TAB1.E 2,3 

INSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSE RATE 
BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 



Selected 

Characteristics 


Sample Schools 


Non -Sample Schools 


Total 


Number of 
Schools 


Response 

Rate 


Ndinber: of 
Schools 


Response 

Rate 


Number of 
Schools 


1 Response 
Rate 


Program size (n) 




(239) 




(963) 






Small 


259 


87.4% 


963 


83.7% 


1,202 


84.4% 


Medium 


243 


82.3% 


249 


83.5% 


492 


82.9% 


Large 


229 


86.0% 


- 


- 


229 


86.0% 


Type 














University 


145 


86.2% 


S3 


84.9% 


198 


85,8% 


Four-year 


411 


86,6% 


701 


81.8% 


1,112 


83.5% 


Two -year 


155 


80.6% 


458 


86.5% 


613 


85.0% 


Control 














Public 


398 


85.7% 


496 


87.9% 


894 


86.9% 


Private 


313 


84.7% 


716 


80.7% 


1,029 


81.9% 


Race 














Predominsmtly 

white 


658 


85.7% 


1,169 


84.2% 


1,827 


84.8% 


Predominantly 

black 


S3 


79.2% 


43 


67.4% 


96 


74.0% 


Federal Region 














1 


56 


83.9% 


122 


78.7% 


178 


80.3% 


2 


110 


74,5% 


201 


76'a% 


311 


75.6% 


3 


78 


88.5% 


126 


79.4% 


204 


82.8% 


4 


82 


80.5% 


149 


87.2% 


231 


84.8% 


5 


115 


89.6% 


176 


85.2% 


291 


86.9% 


6 


90 


91.1% 


147 


87.8% 


237 


89.0% 


7 


77 


87.0% 


90 


84.4% 


167 


85.6% 


8 


23 


82.6% 


36 


97,2% 


59 


91.5% 


9 


80 


88.8% 


165 


87.9% 


245 


88.2% 


TOTAL 


711 


85.2% 


1,212 


83.7% 


1,923 


84.3% 
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however, was the apparent belief of many financial aid officers (as 

expressed in their correspondence with us) that the data resulting from 

the study would be utilized to strengthen the program and would serve 

as an impetus to increase federal funding for student financial aid. 

Similar hopes or expectations probably contributed to tne high 

student response rate. Many students (not recognizing that the Bureau 

of Appliea Social Research was unconnected with the source of the funds 

they were receiving) thanked us profusely for their grants or pleaded 

for additional money. This led us to suspect that the exceptionally 

high student response rate was partially the result of students' fears 

6 

that non-response might lead to a cutting-off of their EOG's. 

■nie high overall response rate, however, may mask a differ© - 
tial response rate by selected student or institutional characteristics , 
Further examination of Table 2.3 indivates that there is almost no 
difference in the response rate by institutional type or by size of EOG 

program, but that the administrators in public colleges were slight-/ 

7 

more likely than those in private ones to return questionnaires . Pre- 
dominantly Negro schools had the lowest institutional response rate. 



That some students may have been cowed into participation 
because of fear of losing their grants, raises the ethical question of 
invasion of privacy. For a discussion of this issue, see Weiss, C. H,, 
"Ethical and Political Issues in Social Research," The Social Welfare 

Forum, National Conference of Social Welfare, 1970. 

^Perhaps these administrators, in state or locally controlled 
schools, are generally more accustomed to demands for regular reporting 
and therefore have established madiineiy and personnel for such pur- 
poses . % 
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The lower response rate from admnistrators in predominantly 
Negro colleges is not surprising. In their recent study of hlack 
higher education, Jaffe et note that these schools are expanding 
rapidly and that current concern about higher education for blacks has 
led to repeated requests for data from these schools , These factors 
have placed increasing burdens on adrdnistrative and clerical personnel, 

g 

making it difficult for them to comply with requests from researchers . 

Finally, an examination of institutional response rates by 
Federal Region (Table 2.3) reveals a variation from a "low" of 
76 per cent to a high of 92 per cent (in Region VIII). The variation 
by region is possibly a function of the communication (regarding the 
study) between the U.S. Office of Education in Washington and their 
respective regions as well as between the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research and each region. In fact, our experience in this study 
accentuates the extreme in^ortaice of regular communication with 

9 

administrators at all levels of the program which is being evaluated. 

Students in public institutions responded at about the same 

rate as those in the private sector (Table 2.4). Similarly, response 

rates of students in small-, mediiUQ-, or large-program schools were 

®Ja£fe, A., Adams, W., and Meyers, S. G., Negro Higher Educa- 
tion in ^the 1960 *s, Praeger, New Vork, 1968, pp. 223-25, 

®It is interesting to note that the response rate for sample 

schools is slightly higher than for non-sample ones (85.2 per cent and 
83.7 per cent, respectively) despite the burden on the former to com- 
plete Student Data Forms as well as Institutional Questionnaires . This 
too may iwderllne the efficacy of commimication with program adminis- 
trators . V'tfe were in substantially more comminii cation with the sample 
institutions in order to expedite completion and return of the data 
forms . 
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TABLE 2.4 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSE RATE 
BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 



Selected 
Characteris tics 


Number of 

Sample 

Students 


Response 

Rate 


Program Size 






Small 


2,271 


80.1% 


Medium 


4,150 


78.6% 


Large 


6,074 


77.1% 


Type 


Uaiversity 


3,702 


78.8% 


Four-year 


7,251 


79.0% 


Two-year 


1,542 


72.9% 


Control 


Fi?blic 


7,666 


77.5% 


Private 

Race 


4,829 


79.1% 


Predominantly 


white 

Predominantly 


11,228 


78.8% 


black 


1,267 


72.7% 


Federal Region 






1 


824 


77.9% 


2 


1,892 


71.4% 


3 


1,415 


81.0% 


4 


1,577 


80.7% 


5 


2,206 


81.7% 


6 


1,626 


84.4% 


7 


1,422 


77.9% 


8 


420 


81.4% 


9 


1,313 


67.9% 


TOTAL 


12,495 


78.1% 
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about the same. Students in two-year colleges, however, as well as 

those in predominantly black schools were somewhat less likely to 
complete quest iomiaires than were th'"e in four-year or predominantly 
white institutions. The response rates reflect variations in the 
^aracteristics of students (racial, ethnic, and economic backgroimds) 
at different types of institutions,^® 

In contrast to the veiy high overall response rates , the low 
response rate from "packet schools" (Table 2.5) is accoimted for by 
the proDable failure of seven of these fourteen institutions to dis- 
tribute questionnaires to a sample of EOG recipients as requested. 
Fewer than 200 students (1 per cent of the entire sample) never 
received questionnaires for this reason. 



TABLE 2.5 

RESPONSE R/ TB FOR STUDENTS FROM "PACKET" 
SCHOOLS BY PROGRAM SIZE 



Program Site 


Estimated 

Number in 
Sample* 


Number 

of 

Respondents 


Response 

Rate 


Small 


52 


34 


65% 


Medium 


106 


24 


23% 


Large 


131 


74 


65% 


All "Packet" Schools 


289 


132 


46% 



^Estimate was based an estimated number of awards as 

listed in Notification to Members of Congress » EOG Report 
No. 1-69, 



comparison of characteristics of responding and non- 
responding EOG recipients is presented at the end of this diapter. 
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Section IV. Response Bias 

The preceding section has documented and partially explained 
the differential response rates by school type, control > region, 
racial composition, and size of EOG program. In this section we com- 
pare the characteristics of responding md non -responding Institutions 
and students in order to assess the extent to which non-response 
reduces our ability to generalize our findings. 

Institutions 

Table 2.6 permits a comparison of the universe and of non- 
responding institutions on selected diaracteristics . It is clear that 
these two groups do not differ substantially in respect to EOG program 
size, control, type, racial composition or Federal Region. Four-year 
schools are slightly over-represented among our non -respondents a« are 
private and predominantly Negro institutions. Similarly, as was noted 

5 . 

in Table 2.3, Region II is over-represented. Since much of the data in 
later chapters will be presented separately for schools of different 
control, type and racial con^ositlon, we do not expect that this slight 

over- or under-represeatation will bias our results. 

Students 

For 2,000 students who failed to return their questionnaires we 
have information provided by their spools which enables us to compare 
all students with non -responding students on selected characteristics . 

In Table 2,7 it can be seen that there are several characteristics 

which differentiate non -respondents from all EOG students in the san^le. 
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TABLE 2.6 

PERCE’NTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDING AND 
NON -RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS 



Selected 

Chai*acteristics 


Ali, EOG 
Schools 

(1,923) 


Responding 

Schools 


Non -Responding 
Schools 
(303) 


Program Size 








Small 


62,5% 


62.7% 


61. 8^ 


Medium 


25. 6 


25.2 


27.7 


Large 


11.9 


12.2 


10.6 


Tj^e 


Ifcliversity 


10.3% 


10.5% 


9.2% 


Four-year 


57.8 


1 57.3 


60.4 


TVo-year 


31.9 


32.2 


30.4 


Control 


Public 


46.5% 


48.0% 


38.6% 


Private 


53.5 


52.0 


61,4 


Race 


Predominantly white 


95.0% 


95.6% 


91.8% 


Predominantly black 


5.0 


4.4 


• 8.2 


Federal Region 

1 


9.3% 


8.8% 


11.6% 


2 


16.2 


14.5 


25.1 


3 


10.6 


10.4 


11.6 


4 


12.0 


12.1 


11.6 


5 


15,1 


15.6 


12.5 


6 


12.3 


13.0 


8.6 


7 


8.7 


8.8 


7.9 


8 


3.1 


.3.3 


1.6 


9 


12.7 


13.3 


9.6 
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Blacks and other minority -group students are clearly under-represented 

in our sample, as are males. Similarly, poor students, both academ- 
ically and financially, and non-resident students (more difficult to 
locate by mail) are somewhat under-represented. There is little 
difference, however, between non-r«ispondents and all BOG students as 
far as year in school and size of BOG are concerned. In the analysis, 
whenever necessary, whatever discrepancies have been found between non- 
respondents and all BOG students will be taken into accotmt by con- 
trolling for those characteristics on which the two groups differ 
sttostantially. 

The researcher can reduce bias by weighting or by controlling 
by significant variables on which respondents and non -respondents may 
differ. However, it is important to deteimine whether respondents 
differ substantially from the universe of clients of the social action 
progrffln. We cm test the representativeness of our sample by refer- 
ring to the Fiscal -Operations data, submitted to the U.S. Office of 
Education in August 1969 by every institution participating in the EOG 
program. The tape contains information about financial aid packaging 
by race - -the characteristic which most differentiated our respondents 
from non-respoiidents . Blacks and other minority group students are 
somewhat imder-represented in our sample if we restrict the comparison 
to students for whom data were supplied by the fin^cial aid officer . 
This is not so, however, if we compare the racial and ethnic background 
of our respondents with Fiscal -Operations Data for all students receiv- 



i ng BOG'S in 1968^69 (Table 2.8). 
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TABLE 2.7 



PBRCENTAuE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS REPORTED BY FINANCIAL AID OFFICE FOR 
FOR RESPONDING AND NON-RESPONDING STUDENTS 

i* 





Total FAO 


Responding 


Non -Responding 


Selected Characteristics 


Sample* 


Students 


Students 




1 (10,166) 


C8,078) 


(2,088) • 



Race 

Indian j Oriental, Spanish 

Negro 

IVhite 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Student *s Quartile 
Placement (H VS . ) 

Bottom Quartile 
3rd Quartile 
2nd Quartile 
Top Quartile 

Gross Family Income 

Under $3000 
$3000-4499 
$4500-5999 
$6000-7499 
$7500 or more 



7.3% 6.7% 9.4% 

24.8 21.0 39.6 

37.9 72.4 51.0 



48.2% 46.0% 55.8% 

51.8 54.0 44.2 



4.8% 3.7% 9.1% 

11.7 10.4 16.9 

26.2 25.6 29.1 

57.3 60.2 45.0 



25.7% 24.6% 30.0% 

22.5 22.4 22.8 

22.2 22.2 21.8 

16.4 17.0 14.0 

13.3 13.8 11,3 
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TABLE 2.7 — Continued 



Selected Characteristics 


Total FAO 


Responding 

Students 


Non -Responding 
Students 




(10,166) 


(8,078) 


(2,088) 



Student Residence 
Classification 



Resident 


65.9% 


67.3% 


60.8% 


Non-resident 


34.1 


32,7 


39,2 


Mount of EOG 








Less than $400 


21.8% 


21.4% 


22.9% 


$400-599 


34.1 


34.5 


32.2 


$600-799 


23.4 


24.2 


21.7 


$800-999 


11.6 


12.3 


12,6 


$1000 


9.2 


9.0 


10.6 


Year in School 


• 






Freshman 


34.5% 


34.5% 


34.1% 


Sophomore 


28.0 


28.1 


27,9 


Junior 


21.2 


21.6 


19.9 


Senior 


IS. 8 


15.5 


17.3 


Other 


.4 


.3 


.8 



^Throughout this report we use the term "Student Sample" to 
refer to all students responding to the questionnaire and "FAO 
Sample" to refer to those students for whom data have been re- 
ceived from the financial aid officer. This last group includes 
both respondents and non-respondents to the student questionnaire. 
The term "FAO Respondents" includes students for whom data from 
both sources are available. 
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TABLE 2.8 

race and ethnic background of selected groups of 

RESPONDENTS AND OF ALL 1968-69 RECIPIENTS 




Table 2.8 cleaiTy shows that the race and ethnic backgroimd o£ 

ot*t resp<’*'^ents and of all 1968-69 EOG recipients are quite similar. 
While out respondents and non -respondents , therefore, may differ from 
each oth®** on selected items, our respondents do not differ to an 
appreciable extent from the universe , that is, from all students 
receiving b0G's> in subsequent chapters we shall speak of the "EOG 
student'’ '^ith a fair degree of confidence that our san^jle is generally 
represerji^rive of all EOG recipients. 

J?or a relevant discussion of non-response among ex-high 
students, see Vincent, Clark B,, "Socio-Economic Status and 
Familial V^iables in Mail ^estionnaire Responses," Merican Journal 

of_Socioi2^» Vol. 69, 1964, pp, 647-53. 
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CHAPTER three 



EoG STUDENT'* 

Introduction 

Federal student aid programs in general, and the EOG 

program in particular, hav^ increasingly placed their emphasis on 
targeting funds for studen^^ of exceptional financial need. Recent 
directives to fin£mcial ai^ Officers have stressed the importance of 
concentrating EOG awards ’’under $6000” family income category. 

For the first time the Application Form for Fiscal Year 1972 required 
documentation of the extent io which monies would be allocated within 
specific income categories ^ The Presidential program recently pre- 
sented to legislators who drafting the new Higher Education Bill 
reiterates the need to chaj^pei these funds to the lowest income groups. 

A description, of the socio-economic characteristics 

of the EOG students in our ^ampie is one means of assessing program 
success. What proportion of students receiving these awards come from 
families with incomes unde^. $6000? What percentage are from deprived 
minority group backgrounds^ How many would have been imable to attend 
college without financial iVhat proportion of EOG recipients have 

not planned to continue th^^r education past high school? Answers to 

^See, e.g., IHie ^^ n ^cle of Higher Education, Vol. V, No. 21 
(March 1, 1971), p. H ' 
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these and related questions will be presented in this chapter as one 

means of ascertaining the extent to which EOG funds have been allocated 
to students of ’'exceptional financial need, who for lack of financial 
means of their own or their families ..." would have been unable to 
pursue their education beyond high school. 

A description of "the EOG student," however, is not in itself 
evidence --even were we to find a large proportion of low-income, 
minority background recipients --of program success. There must be some 
yardstick against which to coU 5 )are EOG students' socio-economic charac- 
teristics to assess whether they differ from the average college 
student. Unfortunately, those who drafted the request for the proposal 
decided not to include a control group of students not receiving EOG’s 
in the study desipi. In 1969, however, the American Coimcil on Educa- 
tion (ACE) collected data from a nationwide sample college fresh- 
3 

men. We included several Items from the ACE instnanent in our ques- 
tionnaire so that we might compare the EOG freshman recipient with the 
national norms. Accordingly, selected relevant characteristics 
of these two groups are contrasted in order to ascertain whetht^^r 
students to whoin EOG federal monies are being channeled do con- 
stitute a specially needy group. 



2 

^Higher Education Act, p. 1. 

^Creager, J.A., Astin, A. W., Boruch, R. F., Bayer, A. E., 
and Drew, D. E., National Nottns for Entering College Freshmen- -Fall 1961 
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Section I. *'The BOG Student** 

1. Income 

To what extent are EOG's being awarded to low=incoine students? 
Teble 3.1 presents income data from two sources: the student himself 

and the financial aid officer. It is interesting to note that more than 
10 per cent (1,096) of these students cannot estimate their family 
income and another 3 per cent (309) did not answer the question.* It is 
also interesting that, despite increasing emphasis on targeting awards 
to students whose family incomes are under $6000, almost two-fifths of 
the students (39 per cent) report family incomes above this amoimt. 



o 

FRir 



TABLE 3.1 

FAMILY INCOME OF EGG STUDENTS 



Fonily Income 


Student 
Sain lie 
(1) 


FAO 

Sanpl© 

( 2 ) 


FAO Reported Income 
for Students Not 

Indicating Amount 
(3) 


Under $3000 


19.3% 


25.7% 


32.4% 


$3000-4499 


21,1 


22.5 


19.2 


$4500-5999 


21.3 


22.2 


20.2 


$6000-7499 


17.2 


16.4 


16.0 


$7500 or more 


21.9 


13.3 


12.2 


(n) 


(8,384) 


(9,681) 


(1,038) 


Don’t know** 


(1,096) 


i* 


* 


No answer** 


(309) 


(485) 


(87) 



•Robert Berls of Office of Program Planning and Evaluation has informed 
us that this is the same percentage as reported for the ACE sample of 

college freshmen. 

**See column 3 for Financial Aid Officer reported income. 
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Perhaps full credence should not be given to the student's 

response to this question. Several financial aid officers with whom we 
spoke noted that students, especially those from disadvantaged homes, 
are not reliable reporters of family income. It is possible, therefore, 
that many students were "guessing." Financial aid officers may be more 
reliable reporters of student family Income since their data are based 
on information obtained through the Parents ' Confidential Statement or 
directly from income tax reports. Accordingly, most of the data to be 
presented, unless otherwise specified, will be based on income as 
reported by the financial aid officer. 

If we compare student and fingmcial aid officer reports of 
family income we find that 62 per cent according to the student, but 

70 per cent according to the financial aid officers, of the EOG recipi- 

_ _ 4 

ents come from families with annual incomes of less than $6000 . A 
comparison of studeht imd aid officer responses, category by category, 
reveals that there is an almost perfect match between the two sets of 
responses except for the highest and the lowest income categories . The 
Division of Student Financial Aid has noted a striking rise in the 
numbers of independent students, that is, students from whom no paren- 
tal contribution is expected. It may be that some of the students who 
report family incomes in the higher ranges have been classified as 

i 

I 

independent students by the financial aid officer Mid that this accounts 

^A spokesman for the U.S. Office of Education recently reported 
that figures on the operation of student -aid progrMns last year indi- 
cated that 70 to 76 per cent of the monies expended went to students 
from families with incomes of $6000 or below . See The Gironicle of 
Higher Education, Vol. V, No. 7 (November 9, 1970), pV 3. 



for the discrepancy in Table 3.1. Table A3.C in Appendix A shows 

that among independent students, 42 per cent of those reporting family 
incomes above $6000 are classified by the financial aid officer in the 
"under $3000" categoiy. Among parent -supported students the corres- 
ponding figure is 5 per cent. Or, stated differently, among indepen- 
dent students 37 per cent of those whose income is reported by the 
financial aid officer as under $3000 state that their family income 
exceeds $6000. Again, the corresponding figure is 10 per cent for 
parent-supported students. In other words, it appears that in some 
cases financial aid officers are reporting the income available to the 
student; in other cases the figure represents the student's family 
income . 

It is recognized that many students, because of age, marital 

status, family relationships, or other factors, may come from a high 
income home but be unwilling to accept or tunable to es^ect any parental 
assistance in attending college. We assume that FAO's are only award- 
ing EOG's to students who can legitimately be classified as indepen- 
dent.^ However, it is li^ortant to know the actual family background 
from ii^hich these independent students stem. The under $3000 category 
may be blurring the true picture for it may include (1) students with 
family income under $3000; (2) independent students with family income 

^Table A3, 2 in Appendix A confirms that Independent students 

generally are older, married or divorced, come from fatherless families, 
and in other respects resemble the archtypical disadvantaged student. 

We reconunend, therefore, that even for independent students, gross 
family income data be collected in order to obtain a clearer picture 
of the kinds of backgrounds from which all financially aided students 
stem. 
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under $3000; (3) independent studerts with resources under $3000, but 

from families whose incomes are well into five figures. Still, even 
the figures provided by financial aid officers indicate that almost 
30 per cent of EOG recipients come from families with annual incomes 
above $6000 . This is a rather high proportion of students who may not 
be exceptionally needy. Perhaps such students are receiving lower BOG 
awards, or there are more dependents in their families; perhaps they 
more frequently have other siblings attending college at the same time. 
We can only speculate on the last possibility; we do have data, how- 
ever, to test the others. 

Table 3.2 examines selected characteristics of EOG students, 
holding income constant . It can be seen that part of the explanation 
of why BOG'S are awarded to some students in the "above $6000" category 
is that these students are more likely to attend more expensive insti- 
tutions and to live on campus. 

There is a strong inverse relationship between family income 

6 

and size of the EOG award; the average EOG for students in the highest 

income group is $106 less than that of the lowest income group student. 
Similarly, the number of dependents in the EOG recipient's family is 
directly related to family income. This too may account for the 
eligibility of the higher income student, for an EOG. 



^This relationship is especially pronoimced for students 
attending private institutions: the average EOG award is close to $700 

for the lowest income group and only $523 for students with family 
incomes of over $7500, It is Interesting that the mean dollar amoimt 
of the 1969-70 BOG as reported by the student is only $22 less than 
that reported by the financial aid officer. In other words, students 
are aware of the amoimt of money they are receiving through this 
feterally funded source. 

— — - 68 
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TABLE 3.2 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF EOG STUDENTS 
BY ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME 



Selected 

Characteristics 


Annual Family Income 
(as reported by Financial Aid Officer) 


Less than 
$3000 


$3000- 1 
5999 


$6000- 

7499 


$7500- 

8999 


$9000 
or more 


1. 


Mean EOG award 


$586 

(2,478) 


$573 

(4,306) 


$545 

(1,591) 


$490 

(791) 


$477 

(491) 


2. 


Mean amount of. 
student’s financial 

aid package 


$1206 

(1,825) 


$1217 

(3,325) 


$1226 

(1,267) 


$1176 

(614) 


$1245 

(399) 


3. 


Percentage receiv- 
ing non-state 

scholarships 


18.1% 

(2,485) 


24.5% 

(4.320) 


29.9% 

(1,591) 


27.4% 

(792) 


31.2% 

(493) 


4. 


Percentage with 

guaranteed loan 


7.6% 

(2,48f 


10.5% 

(4,320) 


13.3% 

(1,591) 


13.3% 

(792) 


16.2% 

(493) 


5. 


Mean number of 
dependents in 
student’s family 


3.0 

(2,232) 


3.6 

(4,247) 


4.4 

(1,571) 


5.2 

(783) 


5.8 

(487) 


6. 


Mean tuition and 

fees in student’s 
school 


$639 

(2,414) 


$768 

(4.154) 


$868 

(1,533) 


$972 

(754) 


$1054 

(474) 


7. 


Percentage living 

on campus 


61% 

(2,424) 


66% 

(4,239) 


71% 

(1,546) 


71% 

(771) 


70% 

(482) 
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Although their tuition and fees are substantially higher than 

those of the low-income students, students from higher income families 
receive about the same \.otal ^ount of financial aid. The source of 
their aid, however, is more likely to be a sdiolarship or guaranteed 

loan. 

In sum, 70 per cent of the EOG students come from families with 

annual incomes below $6000, The student whose family income exceeds 

$6000 receives a lower EOG and tends to have a large ntonber of depen- 
dents in his family. 

Since the eniphasis on recruiting students from the very lowest 
income groups is increasing, it may be ea^ected that in the next 
several years this group will constitute a larger proportion of student 
bodies at different institutions. Accordingly, it becomes of more than 
academic interest to examine the characteristics, attitudes, and 
ejqjectations of very low -income students to see if they differ from 
those of the student from relatively less indigent families. Table 3.3 
presents selected demographic, financial, academic ^d attitudinal 
characteristics of the EOG students from each income category . 

It can readily be seen that these recipients are hardly a homo- 
geneous group. T^le 3.3 reveals that for almost every item presented 
family income is a differentiating factor. The first section of 
Table 3.3 reveals that aln»st half of the lowest income students come 
from southern or border states and are more likely to have grown up on 
a farm, ranch, or reservation. Similarly, Aey are very frequeiitly 
the first in the family— even with older siblings— to attend college. 
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TABLE 3.3 

SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC, ACADEMIC, FINANCIAL, 
AND ATTITUDINAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EOG STUDENTS BY ANNUAL 
FAMILY INCOJ^ 



Selected 
Charac teris tics 


^nual Family Ii 
Cas reported by Financia] 


icome 

Aid Oi 


Fficer) 


Less than 
$3000 


$3000- 

5999 


$6000- 

7499 


$7500- 

8999 


“19000“ 
or more 


Demographic 












1. 


Permanent residence in 


44.1% 


37.4% 


28.5% 


22.9% 


20.3% 




South and Border states 


(7,428)’* 


(4,195) 


(1,546) 


(756) 


(478) 


2. 


Grew up on a farm, ranch 


26.2%® 


22.3% 


17,5% 


14.3% 


9.7% 




or reservation 


(1,884)® 


(3,426) 


(1,298) 


(643) 


(411) 


3, 


First in family to 


43.4 


34.6 


28.3 


26.6 


21.2 




attend college" 


(1,372) 


(2,314) 


(795) 


(376) 


(245) 


4. 


Black students 


32.6 


24.8 


18.9 


13.4 


13.5 






(2,359) 


(4,119) 


(1,491) 


(756) 


(473) 


S. 


Other minority background 


10.2 


6.8 


5.5 


4.3 


3.8 




students 


(2,359) 


(4,119) 


(1,491) 


(756) 


(473) 


6. 


Head of household 


18.6 


8.0 


2.8 


1.7 


2.0 




unemployed 


(l,/96) 


(3,311) 


(1,271) 


(632) 


(403) 


Academic 












1. 


Ranked in bottom half of 


19,1 


16.5 


14.8 


10,7 


14.4 




high school class 


(1,599) 


(3,154) 


(1,229) 


(616) 


(397) 


2. 


Mean SAT- Verbal 


448 


465 


489 


509 


511 






(849) 


(1,731) 


(731) 


(374) 


(255) 


3. 


Not enrolled in college 

* * 


47.3% 


39.6% 


32.1% 


27.5% 


22.3% 




preparatory program in 
hi^ school 


(1,848) 


(3,377) 


(1,291) 


(639) 


(404) 



be read as follows: 26.2% of those in the *'Less than $3000” 

income category grew uip on a farm, etc., compared to 9.7% of those in 

the '$9000 or more” category. 

^Limited to EOG recipients witii older siblings. 

♦The numbers in parentheses represent the total on which percentages 

are based. 
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TABLE 3.3 — Continued 





Selected 


Annual Family Income 
( as renorted by Financial Aid Officer!. _ 




Characteristics 


Less than 
$3000 


$3000- 

5999 


$6000- 

7499 


$7500- 

8999 


$9000 
or more 


Academic (ccnt*d) 












4. 


Less than half of high 
school class went to 

college 


59.8% 

(1,873) 


55.0% 

(3,409) 


55.0% 

(1,292) 


50.8% 

(640) 


47.2% 

(409) 


5. 


Decided during or after 
seTiior year in high 
school to go to col.-ege 


24.4 

(1,874) 


17.1 

(3,413) 


13.1 

(1,310) 


12.6 

(644) 


10.2 

(413) 


6. 


Participated in Upward 

Bouund or Educational 
Talent Search 


6.8 

(1,903) 


5.5 

(3,452) 


4,2 

(1,318) 


2.3 

(650) 


2.2 

(415) 


7 . 


"High risk", students 


14.5 

(2,280) 


10.8 

(4,039) 


Q Q 

(1,503) 


5.8 

(747) 


7.4 

(461) 


8. 


Receive one or more 

supportive service 


20.2 

( 2 , 485 ) 


16.1 

( 4 , 320 ) 


14.5 

( 1 , 591 ) 


10.2 

( 792 ) 


9.5 

( 493 ) 


9. 


Mean GPA in college 


2.4 

(1,955) 


2.5 

(3,313) 


2.5 

(1,276) 


2.6 

(658) 


2.6 

(425) 


Financial Items 












1. 


Fo^d out eligible for 
financial aid after 

graduating from high 
school 


36.7% 

(1,873) 


26.5% 

( 3 , 398 ) 


22.3% 

(1,301) 


22.2% 

( 641 ) 


17.8% 

( 409 ) 


2. 


Most importait source of 
information about 

financial aid was parents 
or other relatives 


14.0 

( 1 , 788 ) 


18.3 

( 3 , 245 ) 


20.6 

( 1 , 246 ) 


23.4 

( 612 ) 


25.3 

( 396 ) 


3. 


Most importaat source of 
information about finan- 
cial aid was college 
officer or college 

friends 


23.5 

( 1 , 788 ) 


20.0 

( 5 , 245 ) 


19.3 

( 1 , 246 ) 


17.8 

( 612 ) 


15.9 

( 396 ) 


4 . 


Parents pay none of 
college expenses 


57.2 

( 1 , 855 ) 


45.8 

( 3 , 389 ) 


39.9 

( 1 , 289 ) 


40.9 

( 636 ) 


42.2 

( 412 ) 
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TABLE 3. 3- -Continued 









- ^ 

Annual Family Income 






Selected 


fas reoorted by Financial 


Aid Od 


Fficer) 




Characteristics 


Less than 


$3000- 


$6000- 


$7500- 


$9000 






$3000 


5999 


7400 


8999 


or more 


p-nancial Items (cont’d) 












5. 


Academic program most 


20.8% 


26.4% 


28.3% 


29.2% 


28.5% 




important In choosing 

college 


(1.734) 


(3,204) 


(1,222) 


(603) 


(390) 


6, 


Low cost or availability 
of financial aid most 


55.4% 


40.6% 


49.2 


45.8 


42.4 




in^ortant in choosing 

college 


(1,734) 


(3,204) 


(1,222) 


(603) 


(390) 


7. 


Would have been imable to 


49.7% 


40.0% 


32.0 


27.2 


30.9 




attend college without 

financial aid 


(1,877) 


(3,395) 


(1,295) 


C637) 


(408) 


Attitudinal 












1 . 


Borrowing to pay for 


46.8% 


SO. 2% 


52.0 


52.4 


55.1 




college should be a last 
resort 


( 1 , 830 ) 


( 3 , 346 ) 


( 1 , 295 ) 


( 637 ) 


( 401 ) 


2. 


Most inportant purpose of 


58.9% 


S6.9% 


SB. 7 


52.8 


48.0 




college is to develop job 

or career skills 


(1>817) 


(3,335) 


( 1 . 276 ) 


( 631 ) 


( 402 ) 


3. 


Erpect to go on to 


55.9% 


54 . 0% 


57,5 


53.3 


56.5 




graduate sdiool 


(1,643) 


(2,949) 


(1,141) 


( 552 ) 


(363) 


4 . 


Expect to enter a 'high 


21.6 


22.4 


24.2 


28.4 


22.2 




prestige’* occupation® 


(1,862) 


( 3 , 349 ) 


( 1 , 281 ) 


( 635 ) 


( 406 ) 



^'Hie professions, such as law, medicine, college teaching, 
engineering . 
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Finally these students more often come from minority group backgrounds; 

in fact 33 per cent of this group are black scudents. 

These demographic characteristics whi h differentiate the 
higher from the lower income students are themselves related to a 
number of other characteristics of EOG recipients; it is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that higher and lower income EOG students differ on 
various other traits. For example low income EOG students are more 
likely th'^n higher income ones to come from the bottom half of their 
high school class and to have lower SAT-V scores; they are twice as 
likely to have followed a non-college preparatory curriculum in high 
school; they ten<i more often to come from high schools where less than 
half of the seniors went on to college; they themselves more frequently 
decided only during or after their senior year to attend college. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that they have also more often been 
participants in programs such as Upward Bound or Educational Talent 
Search, and that they were twice as likely to have been admitted to 
college as ’'high risk" students and to have received remedial or other 
supportive services once enrolled. 

The late decision of the lowest income students to apply to 
college is paralleled by their even later realisation of their eligi- 
bility for financial aid: more than twice the proportion of the lowest 

(37 per cent) a« the highest (18 per cent) income BOG students dis- 
covered that they were eligible for financial aid only after graduating 
from high school . 

That many of the lowest income students are tmaware of their 

eligibility for financial aid during high sdiool has implications for 
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the EOG program. Many financial aid officers pointed out that early 

applicants for financial aid receive preference while late applicants 
jften find the institution without funds. Late application may mean 
either no EOG or a smaller grant. In fact, the mean EOG of students 
who found they were eligible only after high school was $540; for the 
student who realized he was eligible for aid before the senior year, 
the mean EOG was $583. Similarly, George Nash reports that the chances 
of a low-income student’s attending cOi^ege are considerably reduced if 
he has not heard about the availability of financial aid before his 

7 

senior year in high school. 

All of this points to the obvious i.eed for more intensive 
information programs during the early high school years to make stu- 
dents aware both of the educational opportvuiities and financial assis- 
tance available to them. The higher income student has generally dis- 
covered that he is eligible for financial aid by this time through 
parents and other relatives . His counterpart in the lowest income 
group, however, finds out only after high school and must rely upon 
college officjjuls or friends for this information. Any marked success 
in attracting low income students to college, therefore, necessitates 
energetic, comprehensive recruitment during the early high school years. 
Built into the EOG legislation are directives to colleges to engage in 
such programs; as will be shown in a subsequent chapter, many sdiools 
have instituted these programs with apparent success. Our findings 

^Nash, George, "The Current Status of Flnwcial Aid Adminis- 
tration,” Association of College Admissions Counselors Journal , Vol. 

13, No. 2 (1969) . 
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indicate, however, the need for increasing effort to ryach the lowest 

income student during the first two years of high school , 

It is not surprising to find, in Table i.3, that 57 per cent in 
' the lowest income group but 42 per cent of those in the highest* . report 
that parents contribute no part of their college expenses. In fact, 

50 per cent of the former, compared to only 30 per cent of the latter, 
state that they would have been unable to attend any college had they 
not received financial aid. Similarly, the student from the lowest 
income category is less likely to have chosen his college for academic, 
but more likely for financial reasons, than his counterparts from the 

higher income groups. 

Interestingly, these conaistent demographic, academic and 
financial differences between EOG students from different income levels 
are not translated into corresponding attitudinal differences at the 
college level, 'me lower income BOG recipient is somewhat more voca- 
tionally oriented; he is more likely than is the higher income EOG 
student to cite preparation for job or career as the most important 
purpose of college. However, educational, income, and occupational 
es^ectations are strikingly similar, regardless of income. 

We have no way of knowing the extent to which the lower income 
student, who might enter college with academic and financial handicaps, 
will attain his educational and occupational objectives. Our data 
suggest, however, that a successful financial aid program 
cannot rest upon the laurels of recruitment but must ej^end considerable 
resources upon minimizing attrition rates and maximizing the possibility 
mat these students will obtain mese goals, 
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It Is clear that demographic, financial, academic and some 

attitudinal differences obtain between higher and lower income E06 

recipients. As institutions are increasingly successful in recruiting 

specially deprived high school youngsters for college, it can be 

expected that they will be graduaily changing the character of the 

college campus. Clark has coiinnented upon the fact that the old 

’’collegiate" student s b-culture is rapidly giving way to vocational, 

academic, and non -conformist sub-cultures. He notes that extensioii of 

higher educational opportunities to the working classes is hastening 

, 8 

the replacement of the collegiate sub-culture by vocational ism. 

Clark was writing in the early 1960 *s, before tne advent of the 
massive federally funded student financial aid programs, including EOG, 
Today, as our data indicate, vocationalism is winning the day: almost 

three-fifths of the EOG recipients, 56 per cent, consider the develop ' 
ment of job and career skills to be the most important purpose of 
college.^ Academic goals are most important to only 28 per cent of 
these students. Ihe importance of the academic goal decreases and that 
of the vocational increases as we go down the income scale to the 
lowest income category. It appears that Clark’s prognosis of the 

^Clark, B., Educating the Expert Society, Chandler Publishing 
Company, California, 1962 , 

Q 

A national sample of college students in 1962 was asked a 

similar question and 33 per cent selected vocational or career prepara- 
tion as the most inqportant goal of college. See Bowers, W., Student 
Dishonesty and Its Control in College , Bureau of Applied Social 
Itesearch, New York, 1964. 

^^Ihe relationship between emphasis on vocationalism and income 
is reduced when examined within different institutional contexts. Voca 

tionalism is highest in the public two-year school, lowest in the 
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dominance of the vocational sub-culture on the college campus (espec- 
ially the junior college) is becoming a reality today. It appears 

! 

t 

further that incre^ing emphasis on recruitment of the specially finan- 
cially needy student will tip the scales even further away from the 
academic and toward the vocational emphasis. Curriculun development, 
faculty recruitment, student -faculty relationships --these are but a few 
of the areas idiich may be drastically altered by the changing goals and 
emphases of students. Furtiier research mi^t well be directed to 
faculties on different types of campuses in order to assess the possible 
implications of the increasing enrollments of vocationally •oriented 
students . 

private tmiversity. (See Table below.) 



PERCENTAGE OF BOG STUDENTS CHOOSING VOCATIONAL GOAL 
AS MOST IMPOPTANT BY INCOME MID BY TYPE- 
CONTROL OF INSTITUTION THEY ATTEND 



Type -Control 
of Institution 






Income 


of Student 




Ibider 

$3000 


”p6oo” 

5999 


$6000 

7499 


$7500 

8999 


$9000 
or more 


All 

Students 


Ptd>lic Universi'Q^ 


55.5% 

(449) 


55.9% 

(814) 


53.1% 

(352) 


56.4% 

(181) 


50.0% 

(104) 


55.0% 

(1,900) 


Private University 


4S.0% 

(75) 


47,4 

(192) 


46.7 

(90) 


49.1 

(57) 


31.1 

(45) 


46.0 

(459) 


Public 4-year 


63.2% 

(646) 


62.2 

(997) 


62.3 

(329) 


59.5 

(126) 


58.0 

(81) 


62.2 

(2,179 


Private 4 -year 


50.7 

(422) 


52. 8 
(976) 


S2.4 

(416) 


45.9 

(220) 


46.8 

(154) 


51.2 

(2,188) 


Public 2 -year 


72.2 
(180) , 


60.6 

(254) 


70.3 

(64) 


66.7 

(36) 


44.4 

( 18 ) 


65.4 

(552) 


Private 2 -year 


75.6 

(45) 


60.8 

(102) 


56.0 

(25) 


27.3 

(11) 


(0) 


61.7 

(183) 
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2. Race 

Table 3.3 revealed that there is a strong relationship between 
incoiiie and race; the percentage of black students is higher in the 
lowest than in the other income categories. This is hardly surpris- 
ing-success in recruiting students of exceptional financial need is 
bound to bring more black students onto the college campus since blacks 
are substantially over-represented in the lowest income levels of the 
population. In this section we turn to an dialysis of the charac- 
teristics of minority group students in the EOG sample. 

Table 3.4 reveals that one-third of the EOG recipients in our 
sample come from minority group backgrounds; 25 per cent are black, 

6 per cent Spmish-sumMied Mericans, I per cent Orientals or American 
Indians . The remaining 68 per cent are white . The proportion of 
minority students in the EOG population is actually double that in the 
overall American college population. A comparison of BOG freshmen with 
a national sample of college freshmen (see Table 3.6) shows that Indians 
and Orientals are receiving financial aid in proportion to their repre- 
sentation in this college population. Black students, however, consti- 
tute only 6 per cent of all college freshmen, but 25 per cent of BOG 
students . 

Assuming that the sample is representative , an interesting 
finding in Table 5.4 is that between the academic years 1968-69 and 

1969-70, there has been an increase in the proportion of minority group^ 
students receiving EOG's ; 29.6 per cent in 1968-69 collared to 32.1 
per cent in 1969-70. Since predominantly black schools were somewhat 
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less likely to return coinpleted Student Data Fornis (from which the data 

on race vjore obtained) the figures in Table 3.4 probably underestimate 
the proportion of minority students in the program in 1969-70. The 
increase since 1968-69, therefore, may have been even greater than 
2.5 per cent. 



TABLE 3.4 

RACIAL ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF FAO SA^ffLE 

BOG UNIVERSE 



Racial and Ethnic Backgrowid 


In EOG Sample 


All EOG 
Recipients 

1968-69 




Percentage 


Percentage 


American Indian 


.3% 


.4% 


Oriental America,. 


.9 


1.0 


Spanish -sumamed Aiv^erican 


6,1 


5.2 


Black 


24.8 


23.0 


White 


67.9 


70.6 


TOTAL 


(9,623) 


(253,811) 



In the past, the I lack student who found his way to college 
tended to come from a re!;atively comfortable middle-class family. He 
was hardly the student of "exceptional financial need” toward whom the 
EOG program is targeted. An examination of the diaracteristics of 

minority group students v/ill help to assess whether the benefits of 



^^Wisdoro, P. and Shaw, K., "Black Challenge to Higher Educa- 
tion," Educational Record, Fall, 1969, p. 352. 
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post-secondary education have now become available to the minority 

student who stems from the poverty of the urban ghetto, the Western 

reservation, the rural South. 

Table 3,5 examines selected demographic, academic, financial 
and attitudinal characteristics of EOG students, holding race constant. 
It can readily be seen that the very same differences which obtained 
for students in varying income categories (see Table 3.3) hold for 
students of different racial md etiinic backgroimds . Rather than 
review Table 3.5 item by item, therefore, we shall note some of the 
more salient differences. 



TABLE 3.5 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF BOG STUDENTS 
BY RACE AND ETOJIC BACKGROWD 







Race and Ethnic Background 


Selected C3iaracteristics 


American 

Indi^ 


Black 


Oriental 

American 


Spanish 

Sumamed 


Vittiite 


Demographic 

1. Mean family income 


$3751 

(30) 


$4162 

(2,162) 


$4759 

(78) 


$3965 

(532) 


$5055 

(6,193) 


2. 


Family head a laborer 
or unemployed 


54.6% 

(22) 


45.1% 

(1,490) 


27.9% 

(68) 


46.7% 

(388) 


21,0% 

(5,358) 


3. 


Mother or grandparent 
family head 


45.9% 

(24) 


36.0 

(1,570) 


(72) 


21.1 

(404) 


18.9 

(5,421) 


4. 


Father had less than 
8 years education 


20.8% 

(24) 


20.9 

(1,518) 


17.4 

(69) 


42.1 

(377) 


1 7.8 
(5,409) 


5. 


Mother had less than 
8 years education 


16.0% 

(25) 


8.5 

(1,568) 


7S.0 

(72) 


36.2 

(403) 


4.1 

(5,456) 


6. 


First sibling in 
family to attend 

college (has older 
sibling) 


25.0% 

(20) 


42.8 

(1,146) 


28.6 

(49) 


39.9 

(306) 


32.2 

(3,551) 
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TABLE 3. 5 --Continued 



^ , 


Race and Ethnic Background _ 


Selected Characteristics 


American 

Indian 


Black 


Oriental 

American 


Spanish 

Surname d 


White 


7. Permanent residence 
in South or Border 

states 


50.0% 

(32) 


58.6% 

(2315) 


2.6% 

(76) 


18.7% 

(578) 


30.5% 

(6340) 


8. Grew up on farm, ranch, 
reservation, small town 


72.0% 

(25) 


36.4% 

(1588) 


18.1 

(72) 


49.0 

(412) 


54,9 

(5472) 


9. Grew up in a large 
city 


12.0 

(25) 


28.3 

(1588) 


45.8 

(72) 


17.7 

(412) 


10.6 

(5472) 


Academic 












1. Enrolled in non-college 
preparato^ program 

in high school 


52.2% 

(23) 


51.5% 

(1555) 


71.8% 

(71) 


39.4% ^ 

(398) 


65.0% 

(5423) 


2 . Ranked in bottom half 
of high sdiool class 


9.0% 

(22) 


25.9% 

(1541) 


24.5% 

(48) 


24.5% 

(331) 


12.7% 

(4994) 


3. Mean Verbal SAT score 


379 

(10) 


371 

(965) 


462 

(54) 


484 

(189) 


507 

(2649) 


4. Momi act score** 


18.1 

(9) 


15.2 

(544) 


19.0 

(11) 


17.5 

(175) 


25.8 

(2175) 


5, Admitted as ’’high 
risk*’ student 


15.4% 

(26) 


27.5% 

(2222) 


8.0% 

(75) 


20.7% 

(526) 


4.3% 

(6154) 


6. Receiving one or more 
supportive service 


30.3% 

(33) 


35.3% 

(2390) 


12.2% 

(82) 


30.5% 

(584) 


8.6% 

(6534) 


7. Mean college GPA 


2.3 

(29) 


2.2 

(1752) 


2.6 

(58) 


2.S 

(422) 


2.6 

(5289) 


Financial 












1, Financial aid or Iom 

cost most important 
in choosing college 


60.9% 

(23) 


61.5% 

(1418) 


52.2% 

(69) 


57.5% 

(374) 


46.5% 

(3175) 


2 ', Academic program most 
iraportfflit in dbioosing 

college 


8.7% 

(23) 


18.3% 

(1418) 


17.4% 

(69) 


19.3% 

(374) 


27.8% 

(3175) 



♦•National mediaai ACT score is approxlniately 22. S, 
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TABLE 3. 5 --Continued 







Race and E^ 


thnic Background 




Selected Characteristics 


American 

Indian 


Black 


Oriental 

American 


Spanish 

Surname d 


IVhite 


3. 


Would have been unable 
to attend college 
without financial aid 


75.0 

(24) 


51.3 

(1578) 


21.1 

(71) 


48.5 

(412) 


35.6 

(5432) 


4. 


Found out eligible for 
financial aid after 
high school 


33.3 

(24) 


35.5 

(580) 


24.0 

(71) 


48.6 

(410) 


25.1 

(5,445) 


5. 


Mean total financial 


$1166 


$1284 


$1401 


$1120 


$1203 




aid 


(25) 


(1530) 


(71) 


(395) 


(5331) 


6. 


Mean EOG 


$534 


$590 


$639 


$574 


$550 






(32) 


(2376) 


(82) 


(583) 


(6495) 


7. 


Parents pay none of 


47.8% 


43.3% 


43.1% 


47.1% 


48.8% 




college expenses 


(23) 


(1559) 


(72) 


(403) 


(5436) 


Attitudlnal 












1. 


Working at a term-time 
job should be avoided 

if at all possible 


73.9 

(23) 


86.0 

(1506) 


81.7 

(71) 


84.6 

(396) 


78.7 

(5340) 


2. 


Most important purpose 
of college is: 


(24) 


(1499) 


(66) 


(397) 


(5380) 




To develop job or 














career skills 


58,3 


SD .5 


54.5 


60.7 


55.1 




To obtain a broad 

general education 
To acquire interest 

in world and com- 


29.2 


18.5 


27.3 


17.1 


30.8 




munity affairs 


12.5 


21.9 


18.2 


22.2 


14.1 


3. 


Expect to go on to 


56.0 


65.4 


62.1 


47.2 


52.4 




graduate school 


(25) 


(1369) 


(66) 


(352) 


(4761) 


4. 


Expect to earn ^ove 


44.8 


67.1 


59.1 


44.0 


45.6 




$10^000 in five years 


(24) 


(1668) 


(72) 


(398) 


(5267) 


5. 


Expect to enter "high 


32.0 


20.1 


40.9 


23.5 


24.6 




prestige" occi^ation 


(25) 


(474) 


(66) 


(387) 


(5030) 
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(a) Demographic items 

- The minority EOG student, as compared with the white one, has 

a lower mean family income. 

- The head of his family is more than twice as likely to be a 
laborer or unemployed. 

- A ther or grandparent is mere frequently the family head. 

- Both of his parents have had less education; the gap between 

mothers ' and fathers * education is most noticeable among blacks , 

12 

with mothers the better educated. 

- Even if he has mi older sibling, the minority student is more 

likely to be the first child xn his family to attend college. 

- He tends to come more frequently from the Southern and border 
states . 

- He is more likely to have grown up in a large city, less likely 

on a farm, ranch, or reservation (with the obvious exception of 

the American Indian) . 

(b) Academic 

- Compared to the white student and other minority groups in most 
cases, the black BOG recipient is more likely to have been 
enrolled in a non-college preparatory program in high sdiool, to 
have been in the bottom half of his high school class, and to 
have scored lower on SAT-V or ACT*s. 

^^It is interesting that the Oriental -American *s fatheg h^ 
coi^leted nore years of scdiooling than the mother . Similarly it is 
among Orientals that the father is most frequently the family head. 

In general this group appears to resemble the whites on most items. 
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- Correspondingly, he is niore likely to have been admitted as a 

'•high risk" student and to be receiving special academic assis- 
tance , 

- His college Grade Point Average (GPA) is lower than that of the 
white student. 

(c) Financial 

- Compared to the white student, tlis black BOG recipient is more 
likely to cite financial rather than academic factors as most 
import^t in choosing to attend his present college; in fact, he 
says more frequently that without financial aid he would have 
been unable to attend college. 

- He found out that he was eligible for financial aid later than 
did the white student. 

- His total financial aid package is higher, as is his BOG, 

although his parents are as likely to be paying part of his 
college expenses. 

(d) Attitudinal 

- The black student is somewhat more likely than the white one to 
state that work as a means of paying for college should be 
avoided, 

- The black student is somewhat more likely than the white one to 

cite vocational preparation as the irost in^ortant puipose of 

^^Since black students are more likely to hold Work -Study jobs 
than are white students, their dislike of work as a mews of raising 
part of the college expenses cannot be lightly dismissed. Attitudes 

toward different kinds of financial aid will be explored in Chapter 
Five . 
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collegej he is much less likely to rank the obtaining of a broad 

general education as most important. Similarly, he is more 

likely than the white student to rank community interest as a 

1 14 

prime goal. 

- The educational and income expectations of black students are 
much hi^er than those of white EOG recipients; 65 per cent of 
the former, but 52 per cent of the latter expect to ©ntinue 
their education past the B.A. degree. Similarly, 67 per cent of 
the black, but only 46 per cent of the white BOG students expect 
an eumual income of more than $10,000 within five years of com- 
pleting their education. 

- These differences in expected education and income are not 

accompanied by differences in occupational expectations. In 
fact, black students are somewhat less likely than white ones to 
name the more "prestigious" occupations, is, those associ- 

ated with more educational preparation and with higher incomes. 

Malysis of the income . expectations of black and white students 
who plan to enter the same occupation, reveals that for each occupa- 
tional category, the black student expects to earn imare than does the 
white student. The tendency for blacks to hold relatively unrealistic 

^^^ese different emphases mong racial groups should not be 
minimized. They merit further attention and Mialysis for they may well 

underlie the current tension, dissension, and unrest on college 
campuses today . 

^^Se# Table AS. 7 in Appendix A, 
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expectations has been documented in previous research and this group 

of EOG students is no exception. The implications for the program 
should not be miniinized. A major brick in the American Ideological 
wall is the notion that a higher education represents the key to occu- 
pational success, status, and high earnings. Furthermore, as our data 
attest, the arriviste tends to espouse even more fervently and explic- 
itly the values, norms, and behavior patterns of the already settled 
•’natives." The financially and educationally deprived student, once 
he may have been encouraged to attend college by a successful recruit- 
ment program, expands his horizons and reaches for the stars. He aims 
as hi^ or higher than his relatively less deprived counterpart. How- 
ever, as Ivar Berg has recently noted, ••it has also been established, 
in analyses of wage differentials between whites and non -whites, that 

the latter will have lower earnings than whites in each category of 

17 

educational development . " 

The gap between expectation and reality may produce frustra- 
tion, anger, or feelings of personal failure for black students with 
hi^ income expectations , There is obviously a need for extensive and 
realistic counselling programs which will apprise students of the occu- 
pational and income opportunities open to those who have completed two, 
four, or more years of higher education. 

^^See, e.g., Fichter, J. H., Graduates of Predominantly Negro 
Colleges , U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1965^ 

^^Berg, Ivar, Education and Jobs; The Great Training Robbei^, 
Praeger Publishers New York, 1970, p. 2^ — 
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The data presented indicate that differences between higher and 

lower income EOG recipients are strikingly similar to differences 
between white and non-whice EOG students. This is hardly surprising, 
since the first item in Table 3.5 reveals that the non -white student 
has m average family income substantially below the white student. 
Almost two-fifths of the black students (38 per cent) compared to 
23 per cent of the white ones, stem from families with incomes of less 
than $3000 . When we talk about the black, or other minority student, 
are talking about the low -income student. Ihese socio-economic or 
other differences observed between whites mid non-whites or between 
high and low income students are often compounded when we examine them 
for white and non-white students, holding income constant . Such an 
analysis points to the even greater academic and financial handicaps 
of the black student steiraning, as he usually does, from a family of 
"exceptional financial need," Table A3.1 in Appendix A presents 
selected characteristics of white and black students, for each income 
category, A glance at that table reveals that with only minor excep- 
tions, the differences between blacks and whites which were found in 
Table 3.5 still obtain when income is held constant. Within every 
income category, blacks continue to have handicaps. Compared to whites 

from similar income backgroijids , blacks are still more likely to have 

18 

parents with fewer years of schooling, to be the first among the 

oldest children in the family to attend college, to have been enrolled 

18 

This is significmt since parental education has been found 
to be one of the strongest predictors of educational and occupational 
success. 
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in a non-college preparatory curriculian in hi^ school, to have gradu- 
ated in the lower half of his hig school class and to have chosen 
college for financial rather thai academic reasons. 

Similarly, holding income constant, blacks are more likely than 
whites to have lower SAT-V or ACT scores. Although for every income 
category, the black student’s grade point average is lower than that of 
his white counterpart, it is interesting that the differences are not 

as great as mi^t be expected, given the academic handicaps with which 

19 

the black student started. 

Similarly, the black studenv, regardless of income, decided 

later than the white one to attend college and found he was eligible 

for financial aid only after high school. Accordingly, we might expect 

20 

his EOG or his total financial aid package to be smaller. That 
financial aid personnel are concentrating their efforts on making it 
finmcially possible for tiie black student to attend college is sug- 
gested by the fact that holding income constant, the black student's 
BOG, as well as his total finmcial aid package, exceeds that of the 
white student . 

In sian, the data we have presented in this section point to the 
fact that the very low income student enters college with m«iy financial 
and academic handicaps. Similar handicaps are shared by black (and 

^^Perhaps the relatively slight difference between black and 
white students* GPA's (an average difference of .4) is accounted for by 

the fact that black students, in every income category, are ^y times 
more likely than whites to have received one or more si^portive service. 

^®See previous section for discussion of relationship of size 
of BOG to time of discovering eligibility for financial aid. 
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other minority) students. Nor can the handicaps of the latter be 

explained by poverty factors alone since differences between whites and 
blacks persist when income is held constimt. At every income level, 
the black student is somewhat more handicapped than his white coimter- 

part. 

•The double handicap of the minority, especially the black 
student, is compensated for, to some extent, however, for at every 
income level , the black student receives a higher EOG and a larger 
total financial aid package. Similarly, he is more likely than his 
white counterpart at the same income level to be provided with suppor- 
tive services for overcoming his academic handicaps. 

To assess the extent to which the provision of financial aid 
and supportive services has succeeded in keeping the minority/poverty 
student in college requires a longitudinal study. The data presented 
in this section suggest, however, that colleges have been enrolling 
low-income and minority students and have been providing them with 
academic suid financial supports in proportion to their degree of 
academic and financial need . 

It must be kept in mind that the exceptionally low-income/ 
minority student represents at present a large proportion of EOG 
recipients. If schools increasingly direct their recruitment efforts 
Mid financial aid resources to this target groiqi, they will soon repre- 
sent an even larger proportion of the college population. Our data 
have pointed to the uiique socio-economic Mid academic backgrounds of 
this target group, to the special academic and financial support they 
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will require, and to the kinds of values and expectations they will 

hold. We suggest that these values and expectations be made explicit 
so that experienced guidance personnel can help students to make 
realistic educational and occupational choices and thus ^^revent the 
collapse o£ aspirations which acceptance ato college may have raised 
to tmreachable heights. 

Section II. The BOG Student and National Norms 

The preceding section has docianented that most EOG students 
come from low-income f^ilies, that a substantial proportion stem from 
minority backgroimds, that most have parents who have not completed 
high school and come from homes where the family head is a semi- or 
unskilled worker or is imemployed. In sum, the portrait of the EOG 
student does appear to resemble that stipulated in the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, that is, the high school graduate of "exceptional financial 
need." Since parallel data were not collected from a control groiq), , 
we can only assume that the socio-economic backgrounds of EOG students 
are different from those of the general college population. However, 
we can compare our saiiq}le, on several characteristics, with the ACE 
sample. Since the latter sample is conposed only of freshmen, we 
present EOG data only for freshmen. 

The figures in Table 3.6 speak for themselves. The BOG fresh- 
man is older: 40 per cent are 19 years or older, compared to 22 per 

cent of the national sanple of freshmen. The EOG freshmen is much more 
likely to have grown up on a fann or in a small town, much less likely 
in a suburb. As noted in the previous section, 9 per cent of the 
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national sample but 29 per cent of the EOG freshmen stem from minority 

backgrounds . 



i 




TABLE 3.6 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 



FOR EOG FRESHMEN AND ACE 


SAMPLE 




Selected Background Characteristics 


BOG Freshmen 


ACE Sample 


1. Age 


(2,559) 


(270,000) 


16 and imder 


.3% 


.1% 


17 


2.0 


3.8 


18 


58.0 


74.0 


19 


30.6 


14.3 


20 


4.5 


2.1 


21 


1.5 


1.0 


22 or older 


3.1 


4.7 


2. Residence while grol^ing up 


(2,559) 


(270,000) 


On a farm 


20.2 


9.7 


In a small town 


28.9 


21.4 


In a moderate size town or city 


25.0 


34.7 


In a suburb of a large city 


9.3 


20.9 


In a large city 


16.6 


13.3 


3 . Racial backgroimd 


(2,548) 


(270,000) 


White 


71.0 


90,9 


Black 


24.1 


6.0 


American Indian 


.4 


.3 


Oriental American 


1.2 


1.7 


other gQ 


3,3 


1.1 
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Table 3. 6 --Continued 



Selected Background Characteristics 


£06 Freshmen . 


ACE Sample 


4. Father's education 


(2,499) 


(270,000) 


Grammar school or less 


32.7% 


10.0% 


Some high school 


18.4 


16.7 


High school graduate 


29.3 


30.2 


Some college 


11.6 


17.6 


College graduate 


4.4 


16.8 ^ 


Post -col lege education 


3.7 


8.8 


S, Mother's education 


(2,535) 


(270,000) 


Grammar school or less 


22.0 


6.4 


Some hi^ school 


20.2 


14.4 


High school graduate 


37.9 


43.2 


Some allege 


13.8 


18.7 


College graduate 


3.9 


14.0 


Post-college education 


2.2 


2.8 


6. Father's occupation 


(2,494) 


(270,000) 


Professional or semi-professional 


7,0 


16.5 


Business 


16.1 


29.5 


Skilled worker 


14.7 


13.5 


Semi-skilled worker 


13.7 


8.3 


Unskilled worker 


19.8 


4.2 


Unen^loyed 


12.1 


1.2 


Other 


16.6* 


26.4** 



*Includes clerical and sales « protective workers, and "don't know." 

**Includes all of above plus artisti farmer/ forester, militaiy career. 
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Tabid 3. 6 -“Continued 



Selected Background Charactaristics 


EOG Freshmen 


ACE Sample 


7 . Parental income 


(3,319) 


(270,000) 


Under $4000 


42.4% 


5.5% 


$4000-5999 


33.7 


9.0 


$5000-799'^ 


17.6 


13,4 


$8000-9999 


5.4 


16.6 


$10,000-14,999 


.9 


28.7 


$15,000 or moTe 


.1 


26.7 



I 
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Only 20 per cent of the parents of the EOG freshmen have had 

any college » while for ACE freshmen the corresponding figures are 
43 per cent of the fathers, 36 per cent of the iMthers, Similarly, the 
families of EOG recipients rank substantially lower in the occupa- 
tional and income structures of society. Almost 32 per cent of the 
EOG students, compared to only 5 per cent of the ACE freshmen, report 
that the head of their family is a laborer or unemployed. The vast 
majority (86 per cent) of ACE freshmen, conpared to 30 per cent of EOG 
freshmen report a par<jntal annual income over $ 6000 . 

Table 3.7 reveals that, on the surface, EOG freshmen axe not 
as academically handicapped, in conparison with the national college 
population, as they are financially. In fact, their high school rank 
and average grades are above the national noms, they have as frequently 
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applied to moi’e than one college j their mean distsmce from home to 

college is about the same, their educational expectations are perhaps 
somewhat lower, (hi the other hand, more EOG than ACE students ranked 
in the bottom quartile of their high school class. 



TABLE 3.7 

A COMPARISON OF EOG FRESHMEN AND TOE ACE 
SAMPLE ON SELECTED ACADEMIC ITEMS 



Selected Academic Items 


EOG Freshmen 


ACE Sa^le 


1. Average grade in high school 


(2,570) 


(270,000) 


A or A-fr 


7.1% 


4.3% 


A- 


13.7 


8.2 


B+ 


23.6 


15.6 


B 


21.3 


23.7 


B- 


13.2 


15.6 


C+ 


12.9 


16.9 


C 


7.8 


14.7 


Less than C 


.4 


.9 


2. High school rank 


(2,540) 


(270,000) 


Top quarter 


52.3 


50.7 


Second quarter 


27.0 


26.6 


Third quarter 


13,7 


18.2 


Bottom quarter 


7.0 


4.7 


3. Applications to other colleges 


(2,562) 


(270,000) 


None 


51.6 


51.3 


One or more 


48.4 


48.7 
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TABLE 


3.7 — Continued 




Selected Academic Items 


EOG Freshmen 


ACE Sample 


4. Miles from home to college 


(2,459) 


(270,000) 


Lass th«i 10 miles 


19.5% 


26.5% 


11-50 


26.4 


24.4 


51-100 


18.2 


13.1 


101-500 


30.3 


26.3 


501-1,000 


3.6 


5.3 


Over 1 ,000 miles 


2.0 


4.3 


5. Highest degree planned 


(2,114) 


(270,000) 


Associate or less 


5.6 


10.7 


B .A. or B.S. 


49.2 


38.2 


M.A. or higher 


45.2 


51.1 



I These comparisons « however, must be interpreted with caution. 

1 

I TTiat BOG students more frequently rmiked in the top half of their high 

I school class and reported higher grades during high school may be a 

i fij^ction of the pocrer quality high schools attended by this finan~ 

' ^x^XXy deprived group. The EOG student more frequently attended a 

I . small public high school in a rural area, a school in which less than 

j half of the graduating class went on to college. He was competing in 

I ■ . 

I senior classes from which few went on to college and therefore would 

I naturally tend to rank in the top half of his class and to receive 

I higher grades. If we assume that many EOG students, especially blacks, 

i 94 
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attended high schools with lower academic standards, we may also 

assume that a grade of ’’A" or "A-” in such schools may not connote the 

same degree of academic achievement as the same grade in the academ- 

21 

ically demanding high school. 

Despite the limitations inherent in a comparison of our se .iple 
with ACE's national sample, the data presented confirm that EOG recipi- 
ents constitute a group from a distinctively lower socio-economic back- 
grovmd. IVhen viewed against the yardstick of national noinns, E06»s 
are being awarded, as stipulated in the original legislation and 
reiterated in subsequent amendments and directives, to high school 
graduates of exceptional financial need. 

^^See Fichter, op, cit ., pp. 34-35, for a discussion of this 

point . 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE EOG INSTITUTION 

Until the advent of FeUeral aid programs for college students, 

there were few effective means for enabling disadvantaged students, 
particularly minority group students, to attend post -secondary educa- 
tional institutions. As Wisdom and Shaw stated, "available scholarship 
money went to tiie very talented or to athletes."^ The cost of a 
college education was generally well beyond the means of the working 
or lower-class family; even a tuition free education was not neces- 
sarily the answer since it meant postponing earning power which was 
essential to the survival of the family. 

The economic barrier, however, was not tiie only one which 
excluded the black or other minority student from pursuing a higher 
education. Colleges have traditionally used such indices as college 
entrance test scores or high school rank for predicting academic suc- 
cess and for making admissions decisions. Despite the fact that 
performance on these indices is related to socio-economic back- 
ground and is more a measure of what one has learned rather 
than of the potential for learning, colleges have persisted in 
usi”'g these indicators in making admissions decisions. EOG program 

^Wisdom, Paul E, and Shaw, Kenneth A., "Black Challenge to 
Higher Education," Educational Record, Pall 1969, p. 352. 
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directives have increasingly instructed institutional administrators 

that BOG'S "are intended for students at all levels of academic perfor- 
mance, including those whose potential is not apparent from conven- 
tional measures . The primary criterion of student eligibility for an 
EOG is exceptional financial need, not scholarship ," An evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the BOG program, therefore, requires assessing the 
extent to which institutions have waived traditional academic criteria, 
have admitted 'high risk" students, and then have provided these stu- 
dents with the financial aid necessary for them to "obtain the benefits 
of higher education." 

The mandate of the EOG legislation, however, extends beyond 
providing financial aid to students seeking the benefits of higher 
education even to "hi^ risk" students seeking such benefits. For 
another barrier to the admission to college of the economically deprived 
student has been tha traditional assumption on the part of institutions 
of higher education that interested students should apply for admis- 
sion. Those who apply for admission to. college, however, are over- 
whelmingly from middle-class homes where familial aspirations have set 
high priority cn a college education. The lower class youth is not 
nearly as likely, despite his academic ability, to plan to go to 

X 

college. His home may not have been one which generated motivation. 

for college; his guidwce counselor may not have advised or eneouraged 

2 

U.S. Government Memorwdiun to Coordinators of Student Finan- 
cial Aid, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, October 18, 1968, p. 6. 

3- 

See Jaffe and Adams, op, cit . 
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him to apply j iri fact, ha may have been placed upon entrai. to high 
school in a non-college program with fellow-students having limited 
educational aspirations. 

In other words, a student financial aid program which stops at 

the allocation of resources to provide financial assistance to college 

students has focused on only one of the barriers which have deprived 

students from disadvantaged backgrounds of the benefits of higher 

education. 

The framers of the Higher Education Act of 1965, aware of this 
dilenma, built into the legislation directives that institutions iden- 
tify exceptionally financially needy high school students (through such 
programs as Upward Bound and Educational Talent Search) and inform them 
of the availability of financial aid to help obtain a college education. 
Any evaluation of BOG, therefor#, must consider not only the niffliber 
and characteristics of students being assisted, but also the extent to 
which institutions of higher education are actively recruiting high 
school students of exceptional fimncial need. 

Finally, recruiting and admissions must be accompanied by 
services idiich will insure the retention of students from except ionally 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Students from non-college preparatory high 
school progrMis are not prepared to pursue regular college level 
courses; those from deprived cultural backgrounds may be lacking the 
motivational equipment and acad^ic know-how to adjust to the demands 
of college curricula. Failure, after promises Mad visions of success, 
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would be dcably disillusioning and might well cause alienation, self- 
doubt or anger. Recruitment and admission of the student of excep- 
tional financial need, therefore, must go hand in hand with a fimii 
program of supportive services. In this chapter we first describe the 
institutions of hi^er education participating in the E06 program and 
then examine the extent to which recruitment, admissions modifications, 
and supportive services are utilised in order to attract, admit, iind 
retain the student of exceptional financial need. 

Section I. A Description of Participating In stitutions 
As of July 1, 1969 there were 1,939 institutions of higher 
education participating in the EOG program.^ A comparison of EOG 
schools with all institutions of hi^er education in the United States 
reveals that more than eight out of ten public, but seven out of ten 
private institutions are in the EOG program (Table 4.1) . Reasons for 
the under -representation of private institutions will become evident 
in the course of the report.^ 



Since that time additional schools have entered the program 
but these are not included in our sample. 

^See especially Chapter Six. 
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TABLE 4.1 

INSTI'fUTIONS PARTICIPATING IN EOG COMPARED 
WITH ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION BY CONTROL . 



EOG All Percentage 

Institutional Institutions Institutions* in 



Control 


Percent 

Lll^ 


(n) 

_ m _ 


Percent 

_ [3J 


(n) 
, L4 l 


Program 

[2141 


Public 


46.5% 


(903) 


42.3% 


(1,079) 


83.7% 


Private 


53.4% 


(1,036) 


57.7% 


(1,472) 


70.4% 


All schools 


100.0% 


(1,939) 


100.0% 


(2,551) 


76% 



♦American Coimcil on Education, A Pact Book on Hlritier Education , 

Third issue, 1970, ACE, Washington, D.C. 
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TABLE 4.2 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE 
EOG PROGRAM AND OF ALL INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION BY FEDERAL REGION 



Federal 

Region (1970) 


EOG 

Institutions 
Percent (n) 

rn f2i 


All 

Institutions 
Percent (n) 

[3] [4] 


Percentage 

in 

Program 

[2t4] 


Region 1 


9.2% 


(179) 


8.8% 


(225) 


79.6% 


Region 2 


10.7 


(208) 


11.1 


(283) 


73.5 


Region 3 


10.9 


(211) 


11.9 


(303) 


69.6 


Region 4 


17.3 


(335) 


17,3 


(440) 


76.1 


Region 5 


17.6 


(342) 


18.5 


(472) 


72.4 


Region 6 


8.7 


(168) 


8.3 


(213) 


78.9 


Region 7 


8.4 


(163) 


7.8 


(200) 


81.5 


Region 8 


4.0 


(78) 


3.4 


(89) 


87.6 


Region 9 


9.0 


(17S) 


8.9 


(227) 


77.1 


Region 10 


4.1 


(80) 


3.5 


(91) 


87.9 


All schools 


100.0% 


(1.939) 


100.0% 


(2,543) 
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TABLE 4.3 



AVERAGE TUITION AND FEES AND AVERAGE ROOM AND 
BOARD CHARGES IN EOG INSTITUTIONS AND IN 
ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Average Charges for: 


EOG 

Institutions 


All 

Institutions* 

(2,551) 


Tuition and Fees 


Private 


$1,440 (837) 


$1,443 


Public (in-state only) 


346 (748) 


314 


Room and Board 


Private 


958 (774) 


990 


Public 


852 (451) 


829 



Council on Education, A Pact Book on Higher 
Education, Third Issue, 1970, ACE, Washington, D.C, 



Institutional costs at EOG institutions are stril'ingly similar 

to the average costs at all public and private schools in the United 
States. Tuition and fees, as well as room and board costs seem to be 
slightly higher at the public EOG institutions than at all public 
institutions, slightly lower at the private EOG institutions than at 
all private institutions , but the differences are minimal . 

More interesting than differences between EOG and all institu- 
tions are differences among BOG spools of various types. Table 4,4 
presents some of these differences. First, it can be seen that pre- 
domininitly black institutions con^rise only 5 per cent of all EOG 
schools, but more th^ 10 per cent of public four-year institutions. 

1D2 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING 
IN THE EOG PROGRAM BY TYPE AND CONTROL 
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Entry into the Progiam (n) (1,578) (53) (116) (646) (255) (119) (389) 

1966 - 1967 70.3% 98.1% 88.8% 80.0% 87.8% 47.9% 40.4% 

1967 - 1968 or later 29.7 1.9 11.2 20.0 12.2 52.1 59.6 
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Or, stated differently, almost one-third of the predominantly black 
schools are four-year public institutions . 

As one might expect, the universities and public four-year 
schools are "large." TTie private four- and public two-year colleges 
have medium sized enrollments, and the two-year private schools are 
"small." 

An approximate measure of "school quality"* was obtained by 
grouping responses to the questions "About what per cent of those who 
apply for admissions as freshmen are generally accepted?" into three 
categories, as follows: 

50% or less: High Quality 

60 to 89%: Medium Quality 

90% or more; Low Quality 

The private university has the highest proportion of high quality 
schools; the piAlic cwo-year college the lowest. TOe public imiverslty 
and private four-year college have similar proportions of high, medium, 

and low quality schools. 

Seven out of ten schools entered the EOG program at its outset 
in 1966-67. This was true of less than half of the two-year colleges, 
especially the public ones. One of the reasons for the late enti^ of 
these institutions into the program is that many two-year community 
colleges have opened their doors only in the last several years. The 
availability of federal funds for construction loans, developing insti- 
tution assistance, and finaicial aid prograns has provided some impetus 

*It should be emphasized that the label "school quality." as 

.used throughout this report, reflects only the "selectivity" of the 
institution and in no way implies other possible differences in quality 

among schools. ind 
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for the mushrooining of two-year community colleges. 

In Chapter Three, the characteristics of students in the EOG 
program were examined. It is apparent that EOG students differ as a 
group from the general college population; it was also seen that income 
and race are strong differentiators of academic, attitudinal and other 

student characteristics , 

Common sense would suggest that EOG students are not randomly 
distributed among the six institutional "types, but rather that factors 
such as income and race are strong predictors of where a student will 
apply, be admitted, attend. If this is the case, then we may expect 
that some kinds of institutions will nave proportionately more, others 
proportionately fewer, of the archetype EOG student emphasized in the 
legislation, namely, the student of ^ exceptional financial need.** 
Furthermore, we may also expect that institutions with higher propor- 
tions of exceptionally needy students, will face more severe problems 
of providing the financial and academic support which we found, in 
Qbapter Three, was essential to overcome the handicaps with which such 
students enter college. 

Table 4.5 presents data showing the demographic, academic, 
financial, and attitudinal characteristics of students in the six insti- 
tutional types. The statistics speak for themselves, and quite elo- 
quently, The two-year institutions, botib public and private, followed 
rather closely by the four-year public college, have an overrepresenta- 
tlon of students with most of tiiose chMacteristics which were seen to 

^The inqplications of early versus late entry into the EOG 
program for program "success” will be discussed in Chapter Six. 
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*See Table 3.3, p. 59 for examples of "high prestige" occupations . 
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constitute academic and financial hMidicaps. Or, stated differently, 

minority/ low -income students, students with low high school rank and/or 
low test scores, students who planned only after high school to attend 
college, students who are classified as **high risk,” students who are 
vocationally oriented, find their way most frequently to the two-year 
institutions, least often to the private university. The public four- 
year college, almost 40 per cent of whose EOG students are of minority 
background, runs a close third to the two-year institutions in the 
proportions of EOG students with severe academic and financial handi- 
caps . 

That the severely handicapped students, both academically and 
financially are more likely to be found in some institutional types 
rather than in others has implications not only for financial aid 
requirements of different kinds of institutions, but also for the 
degree to whldi different Institutional types find it feasible to 
recruit, to admit, and to provide for the retention of these students. 

In Qiapter Five we present data on financial aid policies and 
practices of the six institutional types . In the remainder of this 
chapter we examine the extent to which different types of schools are 
actively recridting disadvantaged students and are making effective 
provision for their admission and retention. 

Section II. Recruitoent 

Active recruitment of students of exceptional financial need is 
ea^ected of schools which participate in the EOG prograin. ITie legis- 
lation establishing and amending the program stipulated that 
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institutions "make vigorous efforts to identify qualified youths of 

exceptional financial need and to encourage them to continue their 

education ..." and suggested various forms these efforts might take. 

In this section we examine the extent to which this legislative 

mmdate is being carried out by participating institutions . 

1. Tlie Extent of Recruitment 

Almost half of the EOG institutions, as Table 4.6 indicates, 

have established special programs to recruit disadvantaged students. 

The private university is most active in this respect; 80 per cent 
have instituted such programs. Next come the public universities, more 
than two-thirds of whom have established special programs. The two- 
year schools, especially in the private sector, are least likely to 
have aich programs; in fact, 30 per cent of both public and private 
two-year colleges state that they do not specifically attempt to 

7 

recruit disadvantaged students. 

Schools whidi indicated that they had special programs were 
asked whether the individual administering the program also had other 
responsibilities or whether directing the program was his sole or 
prlma^ responsibility. Most of these special recruitment programs 
are administered by a financial aid officer, registrar, dean of stu- 
dents, or some other college officer. At the public imiversity ^d 
four-year college, however, the director of the program is generally 

^The reasons for tiie absence or paucity of recruitment efforts 
on tbe part of mtaiy two-year institutions will be discussed sidise- 

quently. 
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8 

a person whose sole responsibility is administ^ing the prograin. 

I 

Section 3 of Table 3.6 indicates that private universities lead all of 
the other Institutional types in the use of each recruitment device 
while the lowest utilizers of these mechanisms are the two-year colleges. 

The most frequently utilized device for recruitment of disadvan- 
taged students --aid this is true for all institutional types --is regular 
contact with high school principals and guidance counselors in low- 
income areas , Conversations with atoissions people during the site 
visits indicated that contact with high schools typically meant that an 
admissions officer or Lis proxy visited the hi^ school and gave a 
little talk about the college and about the availability of financial 
aid. Some adtailssions or financial aid officers indicated that they 
spoke informally with guidance personnel in these low -income area high 
schools to get "an inside line" on their applicants. 

All institutional types, but the four-year private school even 
more than the others , cite insufficient funds as a factor limiting or 
preventing recruitment efforts . Very few schools place the blame for 
limited recruiting efforts on a too rigorous curriculum* or on factors 
sudi M the schcol*s unique religious or social clin^te. Nor do many 
say that they are concerned that bringing disadvantaged students onto 
the caucus will be accompanied by "the same kinds of problems other 
sehools have had." If tiiese factors are mentioned, it is the private 
four-year institution which tends to consider them problems. 

®In Qiapter Seven we will examine the implications of different 

administrative styles for the success of these recruitment programs. 
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Ifliether the limitations mentioned by these institutions are 

legitimate or ivhether they constitute rationalizations for lack o£ 
motivation to recruit disadvantaged students is difficult to assess. 

It is interesting that private universities, whose curricula are 
generally more rigorous than those of most four-year colleges, do not 
cite this factor as freqiiently. Similarly in the more selective 
schools a rigorous curriculum is not cited as a limiting factor more 
frequently than by less selective schools. Furthermore, the more 
selective schools rarely give the religious or social climate, or fear 
of ’problems" as limiting factors. The high quality schools are 
limited in their recruitment efforts rather by inadequate funds for 
financial aid or supportive seirvices. (See Table M.6, Appendix A.) 



2. Limitations on Recruitment 

Many sdiools report that they do not attenpt to recruit dis- 
advantaged "tudents because they already have sufficient needy appli- 
cants. We might question, however, whether this is a legitimate - '’ '.or* 
or an ex post facto justification for lack of recruitment efforts , 

Our data suggest the former. 
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TABLE 4.7 



PERCENTA'"’^ OF EOG STUDENTS FROM MINORITY BACK- 
GROUNUS BY FACTORS LIMITING RECRUIBffiNT 





Recruitment Activities 
Limited by: 


Percentage 

from 

Minority 

Backgroimd 


1. 


Sufficient applicants already 








Yes 


36, V 


t (3,121) 


2. 


No 

Inadequate f^mds for recruitment 


30.1 


(6,220) 

«» 




Yes 


29.3 


(3,550) 




No 


33.9 


(5,791) 


5. 


Inadequate funds for financial aid 








Yes 


29.0 


(4,754) 




No 


35.3 


(4,587) 


4. 


Inadequate fimds for supportive 
services 








Yes 


26.8 


(4,670) 




No 


57,4 


(4,671) 


5. 


Curriculum too rigorous 








Yes 


14.4 


(1,441) 




No 


35,4 


(7,900) 


6. 


Religious /social climate 








Yes 


8.9 


(471) 




No 


33.4 


(8,870) 


7. 


Don't want problems other schools 
have had 








Yes 


6.3 


(347) 




No 

Mg 


33.1 


(8,994) 
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